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THE NORWAY 


MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 
A collection of weird, strange, and yet strangely capti- 
yating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole Bull; 
just the music that inspired his imagination. Norse 
and English words. A musical noveity that will delight 
lovers of what is wild, rich and romantic in legend and 
song. Price $2.50. 





GaRrretp’s Fuwerat Marcu. Fine portrait. cts. 
——— . 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. A 





book in which every nete is agem. German and Eng- 
lish words. hundred exquisite songs. $2. bds.; 
$2.50 clo. 

HeRaLp OF PRAISE. or choirs and conventions. $1. 


HE IDEA (Hects.) By L. O. Emer- 

4 son. Is the best Singing 
School book ot the distinguished author. Admirable 
collection ot interesting, wide-awake, effective music, 
combined in a practical and thorough course. Ideal 
success in an Ideal singing class will result from using 
the book. 








Sowe Betts. Forcommon schools. Bmerson. 50 cts 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING. 











Publications by H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park P1., N.Y. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, Large,per doz.(6)$1.20 | 
2. Reversible Writing Books, Small, ** “ (10) .84 
8. Reversible Drawing Books. “ « (5) 1.80 
mal of Essential Penmanship. .. .. 1.00 

6. *Pen-that-is-a-Pen No. 1., e; No. 2, 

Mastic : No. 2, Ladice’  ....4 ane 
6. Bookkee ~ tT Business Manual. o 2 aa 
Boo keeping (Short Course). . . .60 


7. Steps of 
&: Bookkeeping Chart, $100; Blanks, 75 cts. 
"Send for full List and Introduction Offer. 
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New Text Book of Chemistry 


BY LE ROY C. COOLEY, PH.D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry in Vassar College. 


ADAPTED TO HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


HIS book is brought up to the latest dates in this science. 
The author has endeavored : 

1. To seize upon the fundamental facts and principles of the Science, and submit them to a 
simple, concise, clear and accurate treatment. 

2. To present the subjects which will be of the greatest value to a student, whose course ends 
with the preparatory school, and which shall, at the same time, serve as the best preparation for a 
higher course of study. 

3. To thoroughly systematize the whole,—securing a logical order of subjects, and an arrange- 
ment of topics adapted to the best methods of study and instruction. 

4. To provide for the complete mastery of what is undertaken by presenting thorough reviews 
at short intervals through summaries of principles, and exercises with problems. 

5. To set forth the Science of Chemistry in the light of modern theories, and to make the ex- 
perimental method of reaching facts prominent and practicable. Two sets of experiments are fur- 
nished ; one set throughout the text of the volume, and another for the teacher, at the end of the 








book. 
’ 
COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
e PRICES. 
Wholesale. Introduction. Exchange, 

Cooley’s New Elementary Philosophy, - - copy, en 

Cooley’s New Text-Book of nde - e Se $0 pi | $0 ” | $0 45 oe 

Cooley’s New Text-Book of Chemistry,- - “ 90 | 7 50 

Cooley’s Elementary Che’ % - - - “ 7 | @0 og 

Cooley’s Easy Experiments (Phil. and Chem.) - “ 52 | rr 45 

*,* teacher of this subject, before starting his yearly classes is + “ i ‘ , 

New Tezt-. . will be mailed for this Fo pose at introduuct fous price.” if ‘adopted, the ke 
amination charge be cancelled ; if not adopted, ok (or price) can be returned to us. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


741 and 749 Broadway, New York, 
28 Hawley Street, Boston, 


WHITTEMORE, Agent. ot 


& Co. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Send postal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 
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For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 





178 Wabash Ay 
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S72 A WEEK, $12 day at home easily made, Costly 
e Outtit tree. Address Troe & Co., Augusta, Me 














INDISPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 





———a 





“FIRST TEACHING,’ 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 


MONTHLY 


; 16 PAGES. ePOTU DO SAN! 





$1.00 A YEAR. 


The first number of a monthly paper entitled “First Teacuina,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 


teachers. 


them possess acknowledged beauty. 


Theoretical “ papers” written on theeducation of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of 
“First TEACHING” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by 


a lady possessing skill and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will 


be discussed. 


The Kindergarten. 
Methods of Teach 


Spelling, Composition, Geography, 


History, Music, Etc., Etc. 
ing Reading, Writing, 


The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper is the same size as the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. 
have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the InsTITUTE 


will get in that paper most of the 


material in “‘ First TEACHING.” 





AGENTS WANTED 


The Management of Children. 
Occupation for Young Children. 


A large number of subscriptions 


in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions for the LysfituTe and First TEACHING, to whom 


liberal terms will be given. 


Send for sample copy and terms to 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 21 Park Place, New York. 
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SPENCERIAN PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style ef writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receiptof 25 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 





























CarrIER Piaczons.—About two ae 
ago several of these birds flew from 
Schenectady to Boston in four hours 
and seventeen minutes. The distance 
is 217 miles by rail, and about 148 
miles in the air. This bird is larger 
than the common pigeon, has a longer 
neck, and the muscles of the chest are 
stronger, enabling it to endure long 
and rapid flight. A piece of skin hangs 
across its bill, and there is a wide cir- 
cle about the eyes in which are no 
feathers. They are better trained in 
Turkey than any other country. A 
basket of young pigeons is taken about 
a half a mile from home and then set 
loose. Those that cannot find the way 
back are considered too stupid to train. 
The others are carried farther and far- 
ther off, but will return from a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles. The paper on 
which the message is written should 
be tied around its leg, and not to its 
bill, as some pictures represent. Dur- 
ing the siege of Paris, when the tele- 
graph wires were held by the enemy, 
these birds carried the messages. They 
are seldom ‘used nowadays except ‘in 


times of war. 
ee 


It was a Welsh reporter who headed 
a paragraph “ Suicide of two Persons 
—Statement of the one that Survived.” 
This seems more like a product of the 
sister isle, and if the writer was not of 
Hibernian birth or extraction, he might 
at'all events, claim affinity in genius. 
The erroneous use of the word “ other” 
has occasioned many a curious blun- 
der. A Scotch paper recently an- 
nounced that ‘‘a man named Alexan- 
der Buchanan, and two other women,” 
were charged with assault. 


=————~-—<D 6 @-o————_- - 


THE ladies of the Elberon Hotel, 
which closed October 10th, forwarded 
four ‘‘ James A. Garfield boxes” of 
clothing to the Michigan sufferers last 
week. The proprietor of the Elberon 
has refused to sell the fine crayon por- 
trait of the late President, which has 
been in his office since last June. The 
portraitis one of the best ever made of 
General Garfield, and would have been 
sent to the Queen of England if its 
owner would have bold it. 


WHAT AILS YOU 1 

Is ita disordered liver giving you a 
yellow skin or costive bowels; which 
have resulted in distressing piles or do 
your kidneys refuse to perform their 
functions? If so, your system will 
soon be clogged with poisons, Take a 
few doses of Kidney-Wort and you'll 
feel like a new man—nature will throw 
off every impediment and each organ 
will be ready for duty. Druggists sell 


both the 4 and the liquid.—EZvans 
ville Tribune 





THERE are 13,000,000 cows in the 
United States. This is more than are 
kept by any nation in Europe, Ger- 
many having the nearest, 8,062,231. 

Few complexions can bear ti the strong 
white morning light which exposes ev- 
ery speck of tan, every pimple and 
the slightest spotting of eczema, In 
Dr. Benson's Skin Cure is sure relief 
from the annoyance of these blemishes 
on the cheek of beauty. 








ee 





DR. C. W. BENSON, or BALTImoreE, Mp 

We give above a correct likeness of this well- 
known and successful physician and surgeon, who 
has made a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and 
the Diseases of the Skin, and he now stands in the 
highest rank, as authority on those special and dis- 
treasing diseases. In the course of his practice he 
discovered what now are renowed in medical prac- 
tice, viz: a combination of Celery and Chamomile 
in the shape of Pills. They are used by the profes- 
sion at large and constantly recommended by 
them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. The are a sure cure 
for the following special diseases, and are worthy 
of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are 
prepared expreasly to cure sick headaehe, nervous 
headache, dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, para- 
lysis, sleeplessness, dyspepsia and nervousness, 
and will cure any vase. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. De- 
pot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for $1 or six boxes for $2.50, to any 
address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 








removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 


All first class druggists have it. Price§1. per package. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines,; 








ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 


Mame Note 


nn me =—— $ = 
MINERALS, SCIENTIFIC & MEDICAL BOoOKs 
SHELIS. 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are vadrergony sold and exchanged 


BY A. nes = oh a 
No. 1223 - Belmont Avenue, Philade Iphia, 





Y BRANCH, for local business only 
Protaor of Chnisry and Mineaay, el Fellow ofthe A for the Advancement of Science ; Li 





eek dain ten Hist., Central Park, N.Y, Cj 

Specimens sent to any part ofthe world by. mail” Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly LAA yd 
Hour of 32 sent free, Subscription 75 Chapt er td club rates and poraiamacce each monthly issue. 
the award entennial Exposition of 


I recei oe one at t the and the onl 
ao pw me eye ok 1876, y award and ; 











y Minanbosienl Cotel post-paid on receipt of 25 cents. heavy paper so cents, bound 
doth 4 cents, “she = I, Seal ges sojeialnterea rel $1,% wen ne dhe B 25, calf interleaved $1. <0, (price; 
4 eaperemy ustrated, and the printer and engraver c’ me about $1,100 before ac 


was omy bat og oe ble of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The pricelist 
= a t checklist phe, a the names of all the species, and the more common varieties, arranged elptalaie 
d preceded ¢ species num The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table cig 
pret it will be the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, speci fe © grav 
= crystallization, I have very many species net on the price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no | 
stock, 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 

The ootioniom< of 100 illustrate all the principal species and all the gr subdivisions in Dana and other works 
Mineralogy ; all the principal Ores, &c.,&c. ‘Lhe collections are lxbelled with printed label that can only be remo 
by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 and’ higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, Jocality, and 
most cases, the composition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also p d by my ilk d Catal logue 
table of species, Thesizes civen are averare; some smaller, many larger, 








DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


—— tee 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 








Galy 50 Cents a Year. 
DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


THIS PAPER IS 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW MEAs, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER, 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in whieh the pupils aré the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year 





It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
| men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
| the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
| been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 

| employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
| the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is CHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves 4 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt, Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they neo. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 





21 Park Place, New York 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
—o—_—_ 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 ParK Piace, New York, 


——_o--—- 
TERMS. 
From 1 to 5 copiesayear,each. - - - = <« «= §$2,00 
“ 5to9 copies to one address,each, - - - - «= 175 
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The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be carcful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
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Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
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JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, October 29, 1881. 

Any of our subscribers who have bound 
copies of educational journals, which they 
wish to dispose of will please notify us. Most 
valuable literature will disappear unless 
saved. The teacher undervalues the writ- 
ings of teachers. 





THE publishers are ready to furnish Re- 
ward Cards and Christmas Cards at a low 
price. L. Prang & Co. and Marcus Ward & 
Co., frequently offer us a lot very cheap; we 
buy them. Send 10centsforsamples. Say ‘I 
want 10 cents worth of—cent cards.” (Put in 
the blank 1, 2, 3, what ever number you 
choose.) We have one cent, two cent, three 
cents, etc. cards, and up to twenty-five cent 
cards. Lay in for Christmas. 





_ Hoy. Henry Kipper resigned as City Super- 
intendent of the New York Public Schools, 
in 1879, He still continues to subscribe and 








pay for the Schoo. JourNAL. We mention 
this fact for two reasons, (1) there are many 
city superintendents who never subscribe 
for educational journals, who pay less atten- 
tion to them than does King Kalakua of the 
Sandwich Islands ; and (2) those that do sub- 
scribe stop their subscription when they go 
out of office. And the women.—We intend 
to found a gold medal for the women teach- 
ers who continue to subscribe after marriage. 

Seriously, no business can thrive, officered 
by persons who have no more interest than 
is shown by most of those who go through 
the motions of doing the educational work of 
this country. 

Are the schools ‘“‘run” for the benefit of 
the children or for the benefit of those who 
want to get a living by running them? We 
claim the schools are for the CHILDREN. 


Wuat is education ? has been often asked, 
and the replies are usually sought for out of 
the dictionary, even by the teacher. ‘The 
school is the place where education is dealt 
out, isit not? Certainly, yousay. Let us 
then betake ourselves to the schools and see 
what is done in them. Of course there are 
classes in reading, spelling, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, grammar, etc. ; these are found in 
every well regulated school. But we notice 
a difference in the schools. In one the con- 
versation of the teacher is explanatory, argu- 
mentative, suggestive and stimulative; it 
leaves a glow in the mind ; and yet there are 
not many words used after all; the pupil is 
called on to speak and we feel that every 
sound, word and inflection is subject to 
critical examination; that the teacher is 
comparing the present condition of the pupil 
with what it was, perhaps last week, to see 
if there are signs of GRowTH. In another 
lessons are recited and we feel that is all; 
the teacher is satisfied if the words are in the 
memory ; he calls for something learned last 
week. ‘‘In what year did Cesar die ? What 
relation was he to Pompey?” The quantity 
of knowledge on hand is his idea of educa- 
tion. Which of these classes do you belong 
to, reader ? 


THE State of New York ought to take the 
lead in properly educating those who are in 
turn to educate the children. The means 
now employed are the Normal Schools at Al- 
bany, Oswego, Potsdam, Geneseo, Cortland, 
Fredonia, Brockport and Buffalo, the teach- 
ers’ classes in the academies, and the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. These are three very pow- 
erful agencies, but strange to say, nobody 
is obliged to attend a single one in order 
to get a certificate to teach! What do you 
think of that, you that are obliged to at- 
tend theological seminaries, before you can 
preach ; you that must attend law schools 
before you can plead; you that must attend 
medical schools before you attend the sick ? 
You think it is a farce and so it is. 

Has not the time come for an advance 
movement ? It certainly has. Who must 
head that movement. The Hon. Neil Gil- 
mour, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








Who must fall into line and support him ? 
Every teacher in the state possessing the 
least desire to put teaching on a firm founda- 
tion. Are there many of these? We judge 
not, but that doesn’t matter. Let those that 
live take hold of the great work of arrang- 
ing for higher qualifications for the teachers ; 
not a little more of the ‘‘three R’s,” but a 
knowledge theoretically and practically of 
TEACHING. 


**Wuart is education ?” This subject was 
proposed in these columns by a teacher of 
skill, experience, (and what is very unusual 
beside) THOUGHT. Varied answers have been 
given. Some quote to us the staple an- 
|swers made by thinkers in the past, and that 
is well enough if the answer is really com- 
prehended. But one may learn a definition 
and give it, and yet possess no idea of the 








‘meaning. The idiot may exhibit an astonish- 
‘ing memory. The teacher tells us education 
means development, and straightway goes 
to his school-room and develops? No, hears 
a lesson. 

Without debating the question at all the 
opinion of a great historian may be given. 
And after you have read it you are asked, 
“Do you stand on that platform ?” and if you 
do, ‘“‘What are you going to do about it ?” 
Can you believe this and go on as before ? 

‘*T accept without qualification the first principle 
of our forefathers : that every boy born in the world 
should be put in the way of maintaining himself in 
independence. No education which does not make 
this its first aim is worth anything at all. There 
are but three ways of living, as some one has said— 
by Womens by begging, or by stealing. Those who 
do not work, disguise it in whatever pretty lan- 
guage we please, are doing one of the other two. The 
practical necessities must take precedence of the in- 
tellectual. A tree must be rooted in the soil before 
it can bear flowers and fruit. A man must learn'to 
stand maciens upon his own feet to respect himself, 
to be independent of charity or accident. It is on 
this basis only that any superstructure of intellectual 
cultivation worth having can possibly be built.” 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AGAIN, 








In one of the last JoURNAL’s there was an 
article which some have tried to make out 
to be unfriendly to teachers’ institutes. It 
will take a smarter man than I know of 
to show that I am opposed to teachers’ in- 
stitutes. (1). I labored to have them estab- 
lished in New York State, more than thirty 
years ago. (2). 1 worked in them four years 
in Michigan. (3). I felt that the work done 
in them was so important that I christened 
this paper ‘‘The Teachers’ Institute.” 

But, I believe in progress. An Institute 
is an educational school. Now, I believe 
that the principles applied to a school must 
be applied to the Institute. There must be 
sufficient time, proper grading of pupils, and 
appropriate instruction. 

ne of the best things lately done in this 
state has been the appointment of permanent 
instructors. That is one step, perhaps the 
step for this year. I ask for further move- 
ment. I want to see the County Institute a 
solid and certain fixture, as much so as the 
Normal! Schools. 

So Tam “unfriendly to Teachers’ Institutes,” 
am TI! If any one tells you that, tell him— 
he does not know what he is talking about. 

Amos M. KELLOGG, 
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THE NEEDS OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 





Hon. Nem Gitmour, State Superintendent. of, Public 
Instruction. 

It is plain a profound confidence is felt by the en- 
tire State of New York in your management of its 
educational interests. This is shown by your often 
re-election to office, and by the late decision of the 
Supreme Court which places the Normal Schools 
side by side with the County Institutes under your 
control. Hence, you decide in fact what kind of 
teachers shall be employed in the public schools. 

Your predecessor performed a work which will be 
of lasting benefit to this state; every child feels it; 
every home feels it. But the establishment of free 
schools for the children is not as important as the 
securing of good teaching for them. The people of 
this state somehow contrived to get their children 
to school under the rate-bill system. 

But it has been felt by every thoughtful observer 
for a half century that the weak point is the 
quality of the teaching, so that a normal school was 
established and finally other normal schools have 
been added so that now we have eight in our bounds. 


It appears by your last report that only about 800 | 


graduates of these schools are teaching; while the 
whole number of teachers employed is about 
80,000. This shows in a plain and painful light that 
the need of instruction in educational science still ex- 
ists and as normal schools cannot be increased at 
present, I would beg to suggest to you this plan: 
ist. Require all who have had no experience in 
teaching to attend a County EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 
to be held for from four to six weeks; this school to 
Be under the direction of the excellent “ Institute 
conductors” you have appointed. The commissioner 
would give certificates good for a year to such as he 
found qualified at the end of the session. 

2d. Require all who desire to continue in the pro- 
fession beyond this one year to attend one of 
the; normal schools for a year; to have, if 
found qualified certificates good for two years. 

3d. Require all who desire to continue in the pro- 
fession beyond these two years to attend a normal 
school for another year; then receive a diploma for 
life. 

(a.) And then to supply temporarily, the needed 
number of teachers the normal schools could 
grant certificates for two years to those who had 
experience, and who generally rated with those who 
had been a year with them. And (6) your excellent 
plan of holding State examinations could be much 
extended if teachers saw no other way but that, 
or the attending a normal school in order to get life 
diplomas. 

The present plan of holding County Institutes 
does ndt go to the root of the matter; the work 
has to be done over each year. There are schools 
to which young men and women can resort who 
desire to make a business of teaching. The normal 
schools are such ;{the weak point is that none are 
obliged to go to them. The state spends about $160,- 
000 to maintain these schools and gets a meagre equi- 
valent because it allows those to teach who have 
not attended these schools. 

The County Educational Schools should be schools, 
not institutes. A school to exhibit practical teach- 
ing should be held in conjunction with each, for an 
hour spent in such a school actually seeing good 
teaching would be worth a month of lectures. 
** Seeing is believing.” 

These changes will involve some legislation; but 
you Mr, Gilmour, have the confidence of the entire 
state; you have but to ask and it will be done. 
The public is ready. It may require more money, 
but the state can afford that, but money need not 
now be asked for of the state. I know no reason 
why the teachers of a county should not support 
the County Educational Schools. They do this in 
many states; from $500 to $1000 will pay the ex- 
pense of sucha school for four to six weeks. The 
expense of institutes in Pennsylvania is frequently 


$600 and this is borne by the teachers; they do not 


complain, nor do they complain in Indiana, Hlinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, etc. 





schools are doing—teaching the elementary branch- 
es of knowledge. This plan will crowd them with 
pupils, who will be obliged to come prepared to re- 
ceive instruction in the art and science of teaching, 
the very object for which they were instituted. 
You will find, Mr. Gilmour, that a demand for an 
improved quality of teaching exists in all parts 
of this state. The people are getting sick of the 
meagre results from the large outlay. They need 
skilled workmen in the schools. Supply them and 
you will quadruple the value of the schools. 
Yours very respectfully, 

Amos M. KELLOGG. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AS SEEN IN 
QUINCY. 


By Pror. J. G. Murpuy, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


An padress delivered before ‘the Teachers of Dutchess" County, 
at Mattewan, N. Y. 


About the year 1843 there was introduced into 
this country a theory that an improvement could 
be made upon the natural method of teaching chil- 
dren to talk, by first teaching a child to utter the 
various sounds heard in the spoken word sepa- 
rately, and then teaching him to combine these ele- 
ments, thus forming the word. This is termed the 
phonetic method, and is generally employed in the 
German schools, in teaching both spoken and writ- 
ten language. Ifthe English written language re- 
sembled the German in being phonetic, the natural 
and phonetic methods, in speaking and writing 
would be the same, since it is evident that a child 
who can speak an entire word correctly, must be 
able to utter each sound heard in it correctly. 
While it is true thatgby far the greater number of 
written words in our language are not phonetic— 
not spelled as pronounced—it is also true thata 
great part of the words in the vocabulary of young 
children are phonetic, hence, so far as this class of 
words is concerned, the phonetic method of learn- 
ing children to talk or read, cannot be superior to 
the natural one, except in cases where the organs 
of speech are defective. The natural method is 
adopted as the true one in Quincy during the earli- 
est mental developement of the child, and supple- 
mented by the phonetic method as soon as he is ca- 
pable of comprehending its use. The child disc6v- 
ers for himself that the spoken word is capable of 
being separated into parts or distinct sounds, by 
uttering the entire word slowly, and that each char- 
acter in the written word indicates one of the 
sounds heard in the spoken word; and the single 
spoken word is considered the unit of oral 
signs, by which to indicate the possession of an 
idea, and a spoken sentence is considered the unit 
of oral signs by which to indicate the possession of 
athought. So also in learning to write. Hence 
“written language is to the eye and hand what 
spoken language is to the ear and tongue.” And, 
in the same natural way that he has learned to 
talk, a child is taught in the Quincy schools to read 
and write both at once, or both in the same exer- 
cise. Children in the primary grades in Quincy, 
are taught in groups from six to ten, called circles. 
As I have before stated, the first effort of the teach- 
er is to break down all barriers of restraint and 
timidity between herself and the children, and in so 
doing engage them in pleasant copversation upon 
some subject with which they are perfectly famil- 
iar, never allowing her language to get beyond the 
childrens’ vocabulary, thus leading them along from 
step to step, until she is perfectly satisfied in regard 
to the mental strength of the children and the 
ground covered in the mental development as well 
as the vocabulary used by them. In such a conver- 
sation the talk may have been about a hen, and the 
teacher while talking with the child has gone to the 
board and commenced drawing the picture of a hen, 
leading the conversation to the different parts of 
the hen, as she draws it. After completing the 
picture, by some simple device, she develops in the 
mind of the children that when they speak the 
word hen, their school-mates all think of a hen, and 
in like manner, when she points to the picture just 
made, they all think of a hen. In this way she de- 








Again, the normal schools should be relieved of, velops in the mind of the children the fact that the 
the burden of doing just what the union and high 


spoken word and the picture each serve the same 


purpose, viz.: to cause those who listen or see, to 
think ofa hen. As soon as the teacher is satisfied 
that the children comprehend her thus far, she 
writes the word hen on the board, near the picture, 
telling the children that also causes her to think of 
ahen. She will then ask the children how many 
of them would like to tell her a story about that 
hen, and, of course, every hand will be raised, 
But in the meantime, while the talk has been going 
on, with a few strokes of the crayon the teacher 
has added some features to the picture—a fer 
chickens, or it may be a nest and eggs—for the 
teachers in Quincy are as expert in the use of the 
crayon as the most accomplished lady in Fishkill is 
in the use of her needle. The children very quickly 
(associating the different parts of the picture thus 
made) tell many little stories in their own child's 
vocabulary, thus carrying out the teacher’s plan 
for the development of ideas first, and then the use 
of words in naming and recalling ideas. As the chil- 
dren tell their stories—which, of course, consist 
of short, simple sentences—the teacher writes them 
on the board, telling the children each time what 
she has writen; or what she has written says, 
When they are through telling stories, pointing to 
the first sentence, which may be, ‘I see a hen,” 
she will ask one of the circle what that says, and 
so on with all the sentences, and all the children, 
and I have seldom seen an exercise of this kind in 
which there were not four out of five who could tell 
what each sentence said. Of course, the teacher 
has not given*the written word hen until she has 
drilled each child upon its pronunciation and been 
satisfied that each could speak it without difficulty 
or hesitation; thus teaching the phonic analysis 
and synthesis of the word by pronouncing it first 
slowly and then rapidly. She now allows the cir- 
cle to pass to their seats, and taking their slates 
and pencils to copy what is upon the board. This is 
one kind of what is termed ‘‘ Busy work.” Exer- 
cises similar to these which I have described, soon 
give the children quite an extended vocabulary, 
both oral and written. As soon as the children 
have acquired a written vocabulary large enough 
to be able to express their ideas with the pencil, an- 
other device is introduced, ‘which is this: After the 
teacher has written upon the board the stories told 
by the children, she calls upon the members of the 
circle to each select a sentence upon the board, and 
as she calls upon them, to read and then erase the 
sentence which was in their minds, and then to pass 
to their seats. This is an intensifying exercise, in- 
asmuch as several pupils in the circle may have in 
their minds the very sentence which is erased, and 
they are obliged immediately to select another, 
which, in its turn, may be erased by the next child 
called on. By calling upon the brightest pupils 
first, the teacher causes the dull ones to do the most 
work. If the child called upon cannot read the 
sentence promptly, another child is called upon t 
do it, and he selects another sentence, again caus 
ing the dull pupil to do the most work, and as use 
brightens the intellect, in not infrequently happens 
that the ones who are dullest at first, in a few 
weeks become the brightest. When the sentences 
have all been erased, the children are permitted t0 
write as many stories as they can about the object 
upon the board, and you may rest assured that for 
the next half hour this circle will give the teacher 
no trouble by any acts of disorder. Because there 
is an intensifying influence exerted upon the mind 
of the child, by the gradual growth of the picture, 
as it is produced by what seems to the child the 
magic art of the teacher, which is not exercised by 
the presentation of an entire picture at once. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





A FOREIGN scientific journal says while open-! 
life is favorable to health, yet it retards the growth 
in early youth. The children of well-to-do parents, 

y housed and tended, are found to be tallet 
for their age than the children of the poor, but they 
are not so strong in after years; the children of the 
working classes who are in fields all day are almo* 
invariably short for their age. After sixteen 
eighteen, the lads shoot up, and. become great. 

i possessed of immens 


aaa broad fellows, 
strength. A ing to these statements, it woull 





seem that in-door life forces the growth at tbe 
wrong period, and thus injures the constitution. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
UNRULY PUPILS. 





By E. R. 


It not unfrequently happens that a number of 
large boys enter the school-room and bring perplex- 
ity, mischief, and great disorder in their train. 
What to do with them the teacher knows not. 
They aré too large fo punish. If left to themselves 
they are more lawless than the younger pupils. 
The teacher is disposed to shut his eyes to their dis- 
obedience of his rules; he ‘gets along the best he 
can” from day to day, and begins to look forward 
to his school-room with dread. He fears every day 
that something will happen, some rebellién, some 
catastrophe, and rejoices when the day closes with- 
out one. He thinks the trouble is only postponed, 
and so is never serene and happy. If certain pu- 
pils were not in the school he thinks teaching would 
not be so disagreeable a business. Teachers have 
been known to change from school to school solely 
to escape troublesome pupils. 

Now, not every one who teaches can manage the 
average pupil. Some get into frequent snarls with 
the best pupils in the school-room. They possess 
no art of management whatever; they ought not to 
try to teach. A single instance comes to mind. A 
lady who had been employed in a normal school 
was highly recommended as an assistant. She was 
putin charge of a room of twenty-five or thirty 
pupils; there was not a vicious child there, and yet 
ina few days disorder reigned triumphant. It was 
painful to see the vain efforts of the teacher to keep 
those children in order; she rapped vigorously on 
the desk with a ruler; she pounded on the floor 
with a pointer; struck a call-bell with a dozen rapid 
blows; she would demand in a querulous tone, 
“John, why don’t you keep your feet still?” or, 
“Mary, there you are, out of your seat again;” 
“Henry, you'll have to stay in at recess if you 
don’t study,” etc., etc. In vain did I suggest 
improving the moral tone, or planning to meet the 
certain difficulties that always infest the school- 
room. Her only reply was, ‘‘They are the worst 
children I ever saw.” 

“ After six weeks she was succeeded by another 
teacher. The atmosphere at once seemed changed; 
the pupils looked brighter and more moral. (They 
were fast becoming bad children under the other 
teacher.) Their clothes seemed to be tidier. In 
two weeks’ time the teacher came to my room on 
some errand. Remembering the former state of 
things, I nervously said at once, ‘‘ Who isin charge 
of your pupils?” ‘‘I wish you would go quietly 
and see if they are not in perfect order.” I had the 
curiosity to go, and found a scene of contentment 
and industry. This teacher’s remark was, ‘‘ They 
are such good children!” It is evident, then, that 
some teachers make the disorder they complain of. 

But let us suppose they do not actually do this; 
they may then not have any skill at all with what 
may be termed positive natures. A young lady has 
a school of thirty boys and girls, all under fourteen 
years of age; she gets along without real trouble, 
and thinks she is succeeding very well. But the 
door opens one Monday morning and in walk two 
or three boys of sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
years of age. Her heart fails her, and she fancies 
trouble at once. 

Let us analyze the case. (1) They are large, and 
this seems a bad feature. But why? Men are eas- 
ler to manage (if managed on the principles that 
apply to men) than children. Let this be a reassur- 
ing fact. (2) They appear brazen-faced. But is the 
teacher sure this is not put on to cover the embar- 
rassment they feel? No one is more easily embar- 
rassed than a young man. The young man may 
meet a horse running away with courage, but the 
laugh of a girl will put him into agony. (8) They 
enter together, as though banded for mischief. 
This is done, probably, to cover their timidity. 
(4) They don’t observe the rules of ordér, but seem 
to despise them. This may result from not know- 

ng them, or from deeming them wholly unneces- 





sary. For instance, a teacher had her pu- 
pils to sit with their hands on the desk them; 
the right hand laid upon the left. A large boy dis- 
regarded the rule, and it led to serious difficulty, 
for the teacher refused to let any one go out until 
he placed his hands in the required position. All 
sat for half an hour, when he complied. Without 
discussing the point whether, the rule being made, 
the teacher should insist on its observance, this 
other point demands attention. The younger pupils 
did not think of the rule, they were in the imitative 
stage; the older pupil being in the reasoning stage 
thought about the rule, and decided it was of little 
account whether the right hand or left hand was 
placed above, The conflict was, then, a natural 
one, and might be expected; the rule showed a lack 
of discrimination and tact on the part of the 
teacher. (5) Are you not prejudiced? It requires a 
well-balanced mind to feel at ease when a pupilas tall 
as yourself enters, rough in demeanor, careless in 
dress, and apparently defiant in look. The obsequi- 
ousness of the pupils is in contrast with the sturdy 
independence of the newcomer. The teacher se- 
cretly says to himself, ‘‘I shall have trouble with 
that boy; he does not look as though he would 
mind.” He looks severely at him, and begins to 
watch him. This is seen by the pupil; he feels 
a prejudice in return, and thus at the very outset 
the foundation of real trouble is laid. - It sometimes 
happens that the teacher at a later period finds out 
that this young man came with the best intentions, 
and that he was quite the reverse of what his prej- 
udice asserted. 

(6) Consider this: when you meet a stranger a pe- 
riod longer or shorter elapses before you understand 
each other. The skillful person endeavors to 
make agreeable impressions; if he is successful 
the stranger is pleased, and you have a friend. 
The teacher should follow this example; he should 
bear in mind that the pupil is a stranger you do not 
know; he does not know you. Put forth tact, which 
in this case is a knowledge of human nature, and pow- 
er to influence and lead it. ‘‘ Water will not run up 
hill.” Thereis a certain way in which human na- 
ture runs; it will not run up hill; the teacher must 
study its movements. 

1. Do not be antagonistic. The teacher sees a 
new pupil; he is large, appears defiant, and a dis- 
like is at once felt. Antagonistic measures are 
adopted and trouble begins. A young man came 
into school; finding he could not read, I told him to 
go in the class with the youngest pupils; he refused. 
Supposing him to be unruly, I neglected him en- 
tirely. A young pupil went to him at recess and 
showed this young man something about reading. 
This made me ashamed, and I said pleasantly : 

‘John, I will give you some help.” 

That young man became the bestjfriend I had in 
stormy days that succeeded. 

2. Be friendly. Ihad been told that on a certain 
day two boys were to enter the school who had 
been very ftroublesome, and I awaited their en- 
trance with some trepidation. They came in, slam- 
ming the door and walking heavily. At recess- 
time I stopped them when going out, and called 
them to my desk. I exerted myself to talk pleas- 
antly about! their work, and all sorts of things. 
They became acquainted and gave me no trouble. 
“Those who would have friends must show them- 
selves friendly,” says the proverb. The teacher 
may ask some large boy’s counsel about some mat- 
ter connected with the school or not, and thus draw 
him out. On one occasion I had a boy who was 
overgrown and disposed to be antagonistic. I ask- 
ed him to stay after school, and then said I wanted 
to go over toacertain village ona certain night, 
and asked him how I should get there. He offered 
take me, as he had a good horse and carriage. This 
gave me an opportunity to talk with him and know 
him. The result was that he became ambitious and 
studious, occasioning much wonder and talk in the 
district. He had been a leader in the opposition be- 
fore, but was not so afterward. 

T had in another school a young lady about 
twenty years of age, who had been one term toa 





boarding (school, and who was disposed to be very 


critical. I found, too, that her parents were very 
influential and intelligent. I saw the first day that 
She was not pleased with my plans; so I asked her 
after school to tell me what she had studied. In 
this way she had an opportunity to tell me that she 
had been at the boarding school at O——. 
“‘T am glad to know that,” I said, ‘‘for you will 
be able to help me. You know how things should 
goin a good school.” She came with a new motive 
the next day—to be helpful, and not critical. 
3. Give occupation.—I mean by this more than the 
usual occupations. Let the teacher consider the 
form of a church. The skillful minister has his 
deacons, elders, etc., and these in turn have com- 
mittees. To know how to organize a body of 
persons is a great talent. Let the teacher have 
monitors chosen; let him have an advisory commit- 
tee, and lay out work for them. Let him adroitly 
put on these committees some one whom he fears 
will be troublesome. He will have something to 
think about besides mischief. There can be com- 
mittees on neatness, order, entertainments, etc. 
4. Tact.—After all, tact is the chief reliance. Diffi- 
culties arise from various sources, and only tact 
will overcome them. I had given a large boy 
a certain seat. While I was teaching a class he 
changed to another. I saw it but I said nothing at 
the time. I doubted if I told him to resume his for- 
mer seat whether he would do it. I called him 
pleasantly to my desk, asked him if he would be 
kind enough to clear the black-boards. He com- 
plied readily. I then said so as not to be heard by 


jothers, “‘I think you are not in the seat I gave 


you; do not change your seat without permission. 
If you do not like that seat consult with me at re- 
cess, or after school. I always like to be accommo- 
dating.” I did not watch him to see what he did, 
but in a few moments, turning around, he was in 
the right seat. The tact in this case was in spar- 
ing his feelings. Had Icommanded him to change, 
his combative powers would have been aroused. 
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LESSONS IN GEOMETRY 





[The teacher of the primary class may think the 
truths of geometry to be too difficult to be compr 
hended by the young pupil. It is true that th 
study of geometry is generally postponed until the 
secondary (high) school is reached; but this is a 
great error; for, but a small percentage of those 
who enter the primary school ever appear in the 
secondary school; hence, the valuable truths of 
geometry are unknown to them. But more than 
this, geometry trains the inventive and construc- 
tive faculties. But it is not the}geometry of Euclid 
that is to be presented to the young pupil. On the 
contrary, he is to learn the simple elements that lie 
within his grasp as much as does the counting of 
objects, or addition by means of putting objects to- 
gether. The method to be employed is the method 
of self-teaching. This method, as applied to geome- 
try, has been employed in England, and with great 
success. Herbert Spencer says that he has “‘ seen it 
create in class of boys so much enthusiasm that 
they looked forward to their geometry lesson as the 
chief event of the week.” The only objection to it 
is that it requires teaching capacity in the teacher 
and a real interest in the intellectual welfare of his 
pupils. ] 

(1) Let the teacher place a cube on the table and 
teach that the top, bottom and sides are called its 
faces or surfaces; that the edges of these surfaces 
are called lines. 

(2) The distance between the top and bottom of 
the cube is called the height, depth, or thickness; 
the distance between the right face and the left face 
is called the breadth or width; the distance between 
the front face and back face is called the length. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. Show, by pointing or touching, how many 
faces or surfaces a cube has. 


(Explain that a plain surface is such that a line 
placed on it rests wholly or all along in that sur- 
face. Try the desk surface with a ruler, or edge of 
a sheet of foolscap.) 





2. Is the surface of the cube a plane surface? 
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Show why. 

8. How many lines are formed on the cube by 
meeting of the six faces ? 

{Explain that the ends of lines are points; and 
that the intersection of lines gives a point. } 

4. How many points are made by the intersection 
of lines on the cube? Point them out. 

[Explain that the meeting of two lines makes an 
angle; show it by putting two sticks together, not 
by drawing lines on a blackboard. } 

5. How many angles on the cube made by the 
meeting of the straight lines ? 

6. Point to two lines on a cube that are on the 
same surface and yet do not make an angle. 

7. Point out angles in the walls. 

8. Point out angles in the windows. 

9. Point out angles in the desks. 

10. Point out angles in the books. 

[Explain that the meeting of two surfaces forms 
a dihedral angle; bring together two books. } 

11. Point out the dihedral angles in the room. 

12. How many dihedral angles has the cube ? 

13. How many has the desk. 

14. Point out the dihedral angles in the window. 

15. Make dihedral angles by using two cards; by 
folding paper. 

{Explain that the meeting of these surfaces makes 
a solid angle; use three cards. A solid angle is 
often called a corner. | 

~16. Look around and tell me where there is a solid 
angle. 

17. Find four solid angles in this room. 

18. Find some solid angles in the windows. 

19. Point out the solid angles in the cube. 

20. How many are there ? 

[Show a circle cut out of paper, and explain that 
the bounding line is a curve. Give each pupila 
circle. Hold against its edge a ruler, to show that 
they do not agree. Explain that a curve line isa 
line such that a straight line does not coincide with 
it but in one point. } 

21. Point out a curve line. 

[Supply some more circles and explain which is 
the center, and which is the circumference. } 

22. Cut the circle into halves. Which are the 
curved lines? Which the straight ones ? 

{Explain that the half circles are usually called 
semi-circles. | 

3. Cut the semi-circle into halves. Which are the 
sttdight lines? Which the curved lines ? 

{Explain that the quarter circles are usually call- 
ed Guadrants. } 

24. Compare the straight lines with each other. 
Are they equal ? 

[Explain that a figure with a curved line about 
it, and all the lines from the center equal, is called 
a circle. ;Get a compass and show the lines from 
the center to be equal. Explain that a line from 
the center to the circumference is called a radius; 
two lines are called radii. ]} 

25. Take the compass and draw a circle. 


26. Which is the radius? Draw the radius and} 


write its name. 

27. Which is the circumference? Write on the 
line its name. 

[Show a scale of inches, and show how to apply 
the compass to it.] 

28. Draw a circle with a radius of two inches. 

29. Draw a circle with a radus of three inches. 

30. Draw a line from one side through the cen- 
ter to the other side. 

31. How many radii in that line ? 

[Explain that such a line is called a diameter. } 

$2. Draw four more diameters. 

33. How many radii are there ? 

[Explain that a part of the circumference is called 
an arc. } 

34. Point out an arc and write its name. Point out 
a diameter. Point out all the radii you can see. 

35. Make a circle and draw a diameter. Compare 
the arcs. What do you say of them ? 

36. Is the circled halved ? , 

[Explain that half of a circle is called a semi- 
circle. } 

37. Is the circumference halved ? 

{Explain that the half of a circumference is called 
semi-circumference. } 


38. Draw a circle, and draw two radii. 

[Explain that the inclosed space is called a sector.] 
w.3 Point out a sector and connect the ends of the 

i. 

{Explain that the line connecting two radii is 
called a chord. ] 

40. Point out a chord. 

41. Draw a circle; draw a diameter through it. 
Which is the semi-circumference? Is the circle 
halved? Which is the semi-circle ? 

42. Halve each semi-circle. How many quadrants ? 
How many diameters ? 

[Explain that when one line stands on another 
line so as to divide the space equally the angles 
formed are called right angles. } 

43. How many right angles are there in the circle ? 

44. What sort of angle in a quadrant ? 

{Explain that geometricians divide a circle into 
360 parts, called degrees; that the larger the circle 
the larger the degree, just as in oranges, the larger 
the orange the larger the half will ba, 

45. If there are 360 degrees in a circle how many 
degrees in each quadrant ? 

46. How many degrees in a right angle ? 

[Explain that the angles less than right angles 
are called acute angles; those larger are called ob- 
tuse angles. | 

47. Can an acute angle have 46 degrees in it ? 

48. Can an obtuse angle have 40 degrees in it ? 

49. Which is the largest, an acute or an obtuse 
angle ? 





For the SCHOOL JoURNAL. 
OBJECT LESSONS. 


GUM ARABIC. 

[The teacher has @ bottle with a dozen pieces of 
gum arabic init.) —— 

Children, I have something in this bottle that 
you do not oftenee. It isfrom a tree that grows 
many thousands bf miles fromhere. It is gum Ar- 
abic; that is, gum from a tree in Arabia. I will give 
you each a piece of it. Remember now what I have 
told you about the other things I have put in your 
hands; you may look at it, and smell of it, but you 
are not to bite it or pick it to pieces unless I tell you 
you may. Try and find out all you can about it. 
Well, John? Itishard. Yes, that is correct. To 
know whether it is hard you try it with your 
finger nail. If your finger nail goes in easily you 
say it is soft; if it does not you say itishard. This 
then, is what ? hands raised, that thinkit hard. All 
think this is hard. Well, Mary ? Itis yellow. Do 
you all agree with this ? Some say yellowish; yes, 
its color is yellow. What more have you found 
out? Henry says his piece is bright on one side. 
Yes, when it is broken it is bright. Hold it up to 
the light. Does any light come through? Some 
think there would be some if there was a large 
piece. What do you call that quality that lets 
light go through ? What do you say of objects 
that let light through ? I will write the word. 

parent: Pronounce it. See what I write: 


hard, 
Gum Arabic, } fellow, 
some transparent. 

Now, I shall try an experiment with it. John 
bring the pieces. Put them in the bottle; now, 
pour in alittle water. I will set itin the sun to 
have it keep warm. In a few days we will see what 
happens. 


[A day afterward it will have dissolved. The 
teacher then says: 

Do you remember that we put the gum-arabic in 
a bottle? What has become of it? I do not see 
it. Has any one taken it out? Willie says itis 
dissolved. What does that mean? I will write it 
on the Dissolve means taken up by the 


water. Will iron dissolve ? Here is a bottle and 1 | they 


will put a nail in and shake it. Does it dissolve ? 
You see what I do if I want‘ to find out. I try an 
experiment. Well, I tried an experiment on the 
gum-arabic and it dissolved, Nowg that is one 
more quality. What qualities dia wating the gum 





to have Thomas may tell us. Hardness, yellowness, | The 
brightness, transpadrency-ness. Shall we say ness ? 





No. Some transparent, and dissolvable in water. 
[Explain that soluble is used for dissolvable. ] 

I touch the liquid in the bottle with my pencil 
and what do I see ? Look, I put it on the paper. 
It sticks. Yes, suppose I want to make two pieces 
of paper stick together, I could use it. So, I will 
get a brush and will paste this paper on the book. 
It will be quite useful to us. 

Now, who can tell what it may be used for.. { Post- 
age stamps, envelopes, wrappers, hand-bills, kites, 
scrap-books, etc. , 

[The language of the teacher is given. The pupils, 
if the teacher is skillful will say as much as she. 
But it is not necessary to give theirlanguage. The 
teacher will in necase tell them what they can find 
out for themselves. It may take several days tv 
complete an object lesson properly. What of that : 
Make the children inventive, experiment-loving 
and trying. 





MICA. 

Mica is a very common minefal in some localities, 
but a kind that isa merchantable article is by no 
means common. Muscovite—the clear variety—is 
essentially a silicate of aluminum and potassium. 
When the crystalization is uniform it can be easily 
separated with a knife blade into very regular flex- 
ible and elastic sheets of almost any required thick- 
ness. It is not affected by water or strong acids 
(with the exception of hydrofluoric acid), and may 
be heated quickly to redness without danger of 
melting or cracking it. In thin plates or shcets it 
resembles glass, but is not brittle, and this, in con- 
nection with the other peculiar properties alluded 
to make it available and serviceable as a substitute 
for glass under conditions which preclude the use 
of the latter. Mica is never quite colorless, al- 
though in good samples the color is barely percept- 
ible in the thin sheets. That having a faint wine 
or brandy tint commands the best prices. 

In the New York market the mineral is usually 
sold by the pound, in sheets cut to sizes varying 
from two inches to fifteen inches square, the price 
varying with the size and number of sheets to the 
pound, color and quality. When the sheets are 
properly split, trimmed and cut to size the prices for 
goodclear mica vary from twenty cents to eight 
dollars per pound. 

Of the numberless uses to which this mineral 
glass has been put, it is chiefly in demand for the 
glazing of stone and furnace or heater doors, and as 
a substitute for glass in some kinds of lanterns, as 
it is much lighterand tougher than glass, and is not 
easily ruptured’ by ‘jar or concussion. The latter 
consideration has caused its substitution for glass 
lights on gunboats and naval vessels. 

Mica is used by electricians for certain insulating 
purposes, and also to some extent by makers of 
philosophical and optical instruments. Good mica 
because of its lightness, is often employed as a sub- 
stitute for glass in spectacles designed to simply 
shade the eyes or to protect them from dust, cin- 
ders or flying particles of metal or stone for travel- 
ers, millwrights, grinders, polishers, and others 
whose work necessitates such protection. Vessels 
of mica are often used in the chemical lecture room 
and are particularly serviceable in the experimental 
illustration of the properties of certain gases, the 
burning of metals in oxygen, etc. 

Formerly most of the merchantable mica used in 
this country was imported, but for the past few 
years—since 1867—our supply of the mineral has 
been derived chiefly from mines located in North 
Carolina. The product of the mines is hardly equal 
to the demand, which is increasing very rapidly. 





“THe normal schools tell the colleges that their 
graduates are not fit to teach in the public schools; 


that though acquainted with the Latin ge, 
are not with the English; that they 


can a’ eek sploulss they cannot teach arithme- 
tic.” — ‘o speak the truth, often gets 
the speaker into arate it ete duan The —. uate 
is supposed t6 ‘know knows 
cued boat that sellbulover beletbasd by his 
Lon pm a ay and fought the % nor- 
schools, and fought bravely ; but it was in vain. 
should establish” educational depart- 


ments. — ) 
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For thé SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 


By Hi. J. M. 
PERCENTAGE. 

Five minutes since, the InstiruTr for October was 
inmy hands. Now! am trying to write something 
fora fellow teacher. That is, I will tell how I suc- 
ceed best in teaching this subject: I first do a little 
tabulating as follows: 
| Having denominator con- 

sisting of 10, 100, 1000, 

etc., or one with ciphers 

annexed. 


Having any number 
for denominator. 


Then I begin with decimal fractions. 

{{ (1) Those having 1 with any number 
of ciphers annexed, for denominator 
(2.) Those with 1 with one cipher an- 
nexed as, .10=ten hundreths, or in 
Latin, “ 10|per cent.” 

This classifying shows that percentage is simply 
a department of fractions. Instead of being some- 
thing new and very hard to understand, it is some- 
thing already learned. When reducing a fraction 
to a given denominator this was learned. 

I then make my pupils familiar with the term per 
cent,, teaching them that the ‘‘ English of it” is 
hundreths and may be expressed in different ways, 
as 6%.,.06 or ;4, each meaning the same. Percent- 
age can in this way be taught by fractions; which 
I think is the best way for beginners. 

Now for an illustration: $1500 is 12} percent. of 
What number ? 12} per cent. =12;—1. 

Now, the proposition simplified may read $1500 is 
tof what number, which the dullest of the class 
will easily understand and perform. 

A word about teaching Arithmetic in general: 

Do not set pupils at the hard examples and get 
them discouraged. The principles are involved in 
smalkand easy ones and principles are what we are 
aftey, I have heard some say ‘‘ Work a week if 
need be on an example and you will never forget 
how to do it.” This is nonsense; what teacher 
wants his pupils to remember ‘“ how” todo ex- 
amples ! I don’t. Ido earnestly desire, however, 
that my pupils know the principles involved in all 
their arithmetical work; so that, should their 
memories fail them any number of times every 
day, they shall be able to ascertain how the opera- 
tion is performed. 

Memorizing may be needed in pursuing other 
studies, but in arithmetic, it is pre-eminently mis- 
chievous to do it. 


Common. 


Fractions. 


1 
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VISITS TO A NEW YORK PRIMARY SCHOOL. 





It was on a pleasant morning in the early part of 
October when the broad staircase leading to the 
primary department of Grammar School No. 49 in 
37th street was ascended; Miss Buckalew, the gen- 
ial principal, was found in the large assembly-room 
and from her a cordial reception received. To the ears 
of the visitor, deeply interested in school matters, 
had come reports of the excellencies of this school, 
and she desired to see for herself the work going on, 
and todraw her own conclusions. Nothing more 
delights Miss Buckalew than to have an apprecia- 
tive visitor; and such’ come here from all parts of 
the country. The visitor's register is well-worth ex- 


In passing from room to room great neatness and 
cleanliness were observed everywhere. The teach- 
ers’ desks, the black-boards and walls, breathed out 
the adage, ‘‘ There is a place foreverything.” The 
appearance of the children showed great attention 
was paid to personal neatness: This result is attri- 
buted to the ‘ body-lessons’ given in this depart- 
ment. Quiet and order reigned in the class-rooms, 
nor did these appear to be the result of loud com- 
mandsand threats, but rather of studies invested 
With interest, of genuine work, and good methods. 

The following are a few of the many lessons which 
were witnessed : 

BODY LESSON, 

The whole class stood erect and repeated in con- 

cert the formula: 


“* My body is built of bones, covered with flesh 


and skin. The parts of my body are my head, my 
trunk, my arms, my hands, my Jegs, my feet. 1 
breathe through my nose and my mouth, and take 
the air into my lungs. The blood flows through my 
body all the time from my heart. The parts of my 
head are the crown, the back, the sides, my face 
and my two ears. The parts’of my face are my 
forehead, my two temples, my two ¢y@s, my nose, 
my two cheeks, my mouth and my chin. The 
parts of my neck are the back of my neck, and my 
throat. The parts of my trunk are my back, my 
two sides, my chest, my two shoulders, my two 
arms, my two hands, my two legs, my two knees 
and my two feet.” 

As the different parts were mentioned, the chil- 
dren performed a series of concerted movements, 
touching head, trunk, arms, legs, feet, etc. 

. THE EYE, 


[This lesson was given in a higher class than the 
last witnessed. } 

I have two eyes to see with. They are like balls 
in deep, bonysockets, which protect them from in- 
jury. The black circle in the middle is the pupil or 
window of my eye. The colored ring around the 
pupil is the iris or curtain. The white parts is the 
eye-ball. My upper and lower eye-lids cover my 
eyes and protect them from dust. My eye-lashes 
are for beauty, and to brush the dust away from 
my eyes. My eye-brows keep the perspiration 
from rolling into my eyes, and they are also for 
beauty. My eyes are washed by tear drops every 
time I wink my eye-lids. To preserve my eyes I 
must keep them clean and cool. I must not read 
or sew in a faint light. 


NUMBERS. 


In order to practice the pupils in addition single 
columns of numbers were placed upon the board. 
For example: 





Sa2aeoantntoananwn © 
eR IAN AKAD ® «3 
antnrto@mnrneorer © ww 


Individual members of the class were called upon 
to add, proceeding from top to bottom, thus for 
right hand column saying 2, 10, 16, 21, etc., and 
then beginning at the bottom and going to th top, 
saying 6, 13, 20, etc., thus verifying the results. 

(2). In order to teach pupils to read numbers, the 
teacher placed upon the board 80004. A member 
of the class read it. The teacher added a stroke to 
the third cipher making 80064; then it was read by 
another pupil; a stroke was added to the second 
cipher making 80964; it was then read by a third 
pupil; a stroke was added to the first cipher, mak- 
ing 88964; it was then read by a fourth pupil; she 
then prefixed t, and the figures stood 188964. She 
She annexed 2, making 1889642; it was then read 
by a sixth pupil. 

2008 was next placed on the board; a pupil read 
it. The first cipher was changed into a 6, making 
2608: it was read by a second pupil; the second ci- 
pher was changed into a9, making 2698; it was 
read by a third pupil; the figure 5 was prefixed, 
making 52698, and this was read by a fourth pupil; 
the figure 4 was annexed, making 526984 and this 
was read by a fifth. The promptness of the pupils 
was a very pleasing feature. 

PHONETICS. 

A list of words was written upon the board, some- 

what in this manner: 


whole, give, 
ring, have, 
sing, bell, 


The teacher pointed to the word ‘ whole.’ The 
class repeated the word in concert; then they 


first saund of o.” Then they took up the word 
‘ ring ;’ repeated it in concert, and gave the sounds 
“ pi-ng, ring,” adding “only sound of r, only 
rsound of ng, second sound of i.” 
While the class recited the teacher stood at the 
board, crossing off the silent letters as they were 
mentioned, and placing over the other letters the 
figures indicating the numbers of their sounds. 
After the concert lesson, individual members were 
called upon to recite. The silent letters were men. 
tioned first, and the others taken up in regular or- 
der. 

FORM LESSON. 

(1). To the end pupil of every row a box of forms 
was given, the box containing square, oblong, tri- 
angles, circle, ring, sphere, cylinder, cone, triangu- 
lar prism, square prism, triangular pyramid, square 
pyramid, etc. 

(2). At asignal from the teacher all hands were 
outstretched in such a position that the box of 
forms might be placed upon them. 

(3). The end pupil placed the box on his neigh- 
bor’s hands, and himself took the first form his 
fingers touched from the box, perhaps a ring. The 
box was then passed along until every pupil was 
supplied. 

(4). The pupils stood, one after another, and: de- 
scribed the form in their hands in a clear and audi- 
ble tone of voice, and touched the several parts as 
they were described, Thus ‘I havea ring; it has two 
curved surfaces inside touching both, one outside 
the other;” Another said, ‘‘ I have a square prism; 
it has two square ends and four oblong sides. 
Another said, ‘‘ I have a triangular prism. It has 
two triangular ends and three oblong sides.” An- 
other said, ‘‘ I have a triangular pyramid; it has 
three triangular sides which meet in a point at the 
top, and a triangular base.” a 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises 
and distributed among the class,or one may be written on the 
black-board each day. 

The most delicate, the most sensible of all plea- 
sures, consists in promoting the pleasures of others, 
—La BRUYERE. 


Heed how thou livest. Do not act by day 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace away. 
In months of sun so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain . 

Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 
Another and a happier life for thee.—WuurttTiEeR 
from the Sanscrit. 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts not 
breaths; in feelings, not in figures on adial. We 
should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the noblest and acts the 
best.” 


This above all—to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
Trust not to each accusing tongue 
As most weak persons do, 
But still believe that story false 
Which ought not to be true.—SHERIDAN. 


Dignity is atonce the thinnest and most effective 
of all the coverings under which duncedom sneaks 
and skulks. Most of the men of dignity, who awe 
or bore their more genial brethren, are simply men 
who possess the art of passing off their insensibility 
for wisdom, their dullness for depth, and of con- 
cealing imbecility of intellect under haughtiness of 
manner.— WHIPPLE. 

Be careful that ,ou do not commend yourselves. 
It isa sign that your reputation is small and sink- 
ing if your own tongue must praise you; and it is 
fullsome and unpleasing tv others to hear such com- 
mendations. Speak well of the absent whenever 
you have suitable opportunity. Never speak ill of 
| them or anybody, unless you are sure they deserve 
it, and unless it is necessary for their amendment 








spelled it, the * h-o-l— hol,” adding “ w 





and e are silent, only sound of h, only sound of J, 


or for the safety and benefit of others.—Sim 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Tue Board of Education met Oct. 20th. 
The following resolutions were offered by Mr. Wick- 
ham : 

‘On the 5th of the present month Dr. Josiah Gilbert 
Holland, formerly President of the Board of Education, 
suddenly departed this life. and rests from his long labors 

-and honorable career as a writer, a scholar and an ear- 
nest and enlightened friend of popular education. He 
was appointed a commissioner Oct. 4th, 1872, to succeed 
Hon. E. L. Fancher, and on the organization of the Board 
of Education for 1873 he was chosen President, in which, 
capacity he continued until the re-organization of the 
school system in April of the agine year. 

In placing on record this brief tribute to the labors of 
our predecessor in office, it is hereby 

‘‘ Resolved, That this board has learned with feelings of 
deep regret of the sudden removal of Dr. Josiah G. Hol- 
land, former President of this board, and of the termina- 
tion of his distinguished labors as one of the most favor- 
ed of the literary men of our country. 

‘Resolved, That this board tender to his widow and 
family the expression of their deep sympathy with them 
in this bereavement, which is felt in common by so many 
of our countrymen. 

‘*Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be [signed 
by the President and Clerk, and transmitted to the fam- 
ily of the deceased.” 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, at Steinway Hall, Oct. 29.— 
. * Melodia,” . a Signor G. L. Tyler. 
. Polonaise from Mignon, . Miss Emma 8. Howe. 
. Song, St. Agnes’ Eve, Mrs. Florence Rice Knox, 
. a, The Widow’s Courtship. 


b. Daisy’s Faith. | Miss Settie Blume. 
c. Robert of Lincoln. \ 


5. Duo from Don Pasquale,. Miss Howe and Mr. Tyler. 
. Romanza, Dal Avito Snol Natale, . Sig. C. Orlandini. 
. Grand quartette, Rigoletto, .. Mrs. Knox, Miss Howe, 
Messrs. Tyler and Orlandini. 
1. My Sweetheart when a Boy, Mr. Tyler. 
. Duo from La Favorita, . Mrs. Knox, Sig. C. Orlandini. 
¥ b. A Bad Boy's Teens of Life, t Miss Settie Blume. 
4. The Daisy, . ‘ Miss Emma 8. Howe. 
5. Grand cavatina, Largo al Factotum, Barber of Seville. 
Signor Carlo Orlandini. 
THe WoMEN’s INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DesiaN.—The 
need of a school to teach the art of producing designs 
for carpets, oil-cloth, wall-paper, etc., has been greatly 
felt in this city. Mrs. Florence E. Corey, a graduate of 
the Cooper Union Normal class, is the principal, and 
arrangements have been made for a thorough course of 
instruction. Among the managers are W. B. Kendall, 
R. Martin, W. M. Daintrey, W. Berri, Montague Marks, 
Messrs. McCallum, and Halliday, Geo. C. Wright, John 
S. Clark and Camille Piton. Most of these gentlemen 
are connected with the carpet trade or manufacture, or 
with practical art. The place selected is 339 West 34th 
Street and the term opens Oct. 27. That such an enter- 
prise will succeed is simply saying that it is greatly 
needed. There are many girls leaving the public schools 
each year who could design for the trades if properly 
taught ; but as yet no such opportunity has been pre- 
sented, The terms are from $15 to $25 per term of four 
months. We shall keep our readers advised of this im- 
portant movement. 
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Pror, Solomon B. Woolf has been invited to deliver a 
lecture on Drawing before the Male Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, on Saturday, Nov. 5th, at the College of the City of 
New York, at ten a.m. 

NEW JERSEY. 
W. D. Myers, Manager, 21 Park Place, New York. 

NEWARK.—The principal of the Washington Street 
School is one who, if health backs up an active and in- 
ventive mind, will take rank with the foremost educa- 
tors. Mr. Gregory can realize that others have ideas be- 
sides himself, and although possessing much originality, 
yet seizes the good from all sources. One of the guar- 
antees of his future success is his systematic way of car- 
rying out his plans. After visiting his school you are 
impressed with the orderly way in which everything is 
conducted. » The order is not the outcome of tyranny, 
but of the affection felt for the principal and teachers. 
The most timid little girl comes to the principal without 
the least diftidence to make her childish requests and no 
license manifests itself anywhere in consequence of this 
law of love. Mr. Gregory loves his work and all work 
tending to the good of his fellow-teachers. 


INCORRIGIBLE PuPILS.—While the writer was a police 


the disposition of incorrigibles was always a matter of 
grave consideration. The New Jersey Reform School 
could not under the most efficient management become 
a proper place for commitment, as it received within its 
walls stigmatized and convicted young criminals, where- 
as the great majority of. street boys are among*the bright- 
est, and would, under judicious training, develop into 
useful members of society. To be convinced of the pos- 
sibilities lying under the torn jacket, it is only necessary 
to visit the N. Y. Juvenile Asylum and spend a day in 
its class-rooms. Close observation will show results as 
good as will be found in the public schools. Mr. Eu- 
gene L. Mapes, the superintendent, evidently knows 
what teaching is, and his assistants intelligently carry 
out his plans and do most effective work. The children 
look happy, recite with ease and seem free from the 
machine grind. They are treated kindly, but with great 
firmness. Many things of an industrial character are 
taught after school hours and instruction in both vocal 
and ifistrumental music is given twice a week. 

Newark without any State aid has solved this problem, 
and now her street Arabs no longer vex teachers and 
citizens. Five or six such reformatories are needed in 
New Jersey, and those who wish to co-operate in the 
passage of a bill for their establishment will address W. 
D. Myers, 21 Park Place. 

ELSEWHERE. 

PENNSYLVANIA. —The Berks County teachers held 
their nineteenth annual Institute at Reading, Oct. 24-28, 
DavidS. Keck, the efficient county superintendent, pre- 
siding. To show the Pennsylvania‘plan we give the 
order of exercises ; Monday.—Welcome address, Supt. 
Keck ; School Organization ; Book-Keeping ; address in 
memory of Prof. Ermentrout, Evening.—Big bugs and 
little bugs, and all sorts of bugs except humbugs, by 
Dr. John H. French. Tuesday.—School Organization ; 
Map Drawing ; Penmanship; Brevity in speech and 
writing ; U. 8S. Constitution ; Essay ; Articulation ;Gram- 
mar; Ornithology of Berks county. Evening.—Snobs 
Snobbery, by Col. L. F. Copeland. Wednesday.—Pri- 
mary reading ; Grammar, its use and abuse ; Spelling ; 
Concert recitation ; Composition ; Primary reading ; U.S. 
History ; U. 8. Constitution ; Essay ; Emphasis and in- 
flection ; Stocks and bonds ; Grammar. Evening.—The 
philosophy of fun. Thursday, directors’ day.—Elemen- 
tary sciences ; U. 8S, History ; Gesture ; How to classify 
and conduct a school in arithmetic ; Ventilation ; Culti- 
vation of the senses ; Essay ; Annual German address ; 
Course of study for ungraded schools ; Practical knowl- 
edge; Discussion. Evening.—The Hero, recog- 
nized and unrecognized, Rev. C. T. Steck. Fri- 
day.—Primary arithmetic ; Language lessons ; Primary 
arithmetic ; Local geography and history ; The nature of 
culture; Advanced geography ; Address, State Supt. 
Higbee. 

(If that didn’t fill up the vacant spaces in the teacher’s 
heads we are mistaken.) 


BROOKLYN.—Several years ago Monsieur C. Pitteau of 
the Department of Education in France, visited this 
country for the purpose of inspecting its public schools. 
After spending two days in No. 11 in Washington ave- 
nue, near Greene, he started upon his tour of observa- 
tion. Upon finishing his work he returned to give a 
parting day to the school with which he had’commenced. 
His decision that No. 11 was the best he had seen in 
America could not be otherwise than a great stimulus to 
both teachers and pupils. 

We could not wish a more pleasant éxperience to prin- 
cipals than a day devoted to the examination of the 
workings of Mr. Lewis’ classes. They come from the 
wealthy and well-to-do families of the city, but the ve- 
neering of politeness generally met with among such 
children is not to be found here ; in its place the cour- 
tesy flowing from a good heart is apparent, the teachers 
therefore have a paradise. In class-work the teacher 
has an attention undivided and complete ; worriment 
does not paralyze her efforts ; steady progress on the 
part of the pupils rewards her zeal. No monitor stands 
on the stairs to watch, no policeman at the gate to awe ; 
these boys and girls are as much of a law unto them- 
selvesas boys and girls can be. There are no poor teach- 
ers because the committee have had confidence in the 
principal and have felt that aman competent to manage 
a school knew just what he wanted to secure the great- 
est success, Thekey to such a blissful state of affairs is 
this : Mr. Lewis 1s a teacher and a gentleman. Whatever 
else may be said for or against Brooklyn schools, a man 
of ability can there impress himself upon his charge with 
no let or hindrance, and therein lies the highest compli- 
ment to the authorities. W. D. M. 


COoNNECTICUT.—The Connecticut Industrial School for 





magistrate and afterwards a principal of a public school, 


Girls, at Middletown, Conn., the establishment of which 


is due to Mr. Fabrique’s exertions, has made a most en- 
couraging progress. It is not a State institution, but a 
private charity, incorporated and employed by the State 
for the custody, guardianship, discipline and instruction 
of girls between eighteen and sixteen years of age who 
are stubborn and unruly, truants, vagrants and beggars, 
those in danger of falling into habits of vice and immo- 
rality, and those who have committed any offence pun 
ishable by fine or imprisonment, other than imprison- 
ment for life. For several years it failed to impress the 
State authorities with its importance, but its value has 
now been practically demonstrated, and the last Legis- 
lature appropriated $10,000 fora new building for ex- 
clusive use by the State, with the assurance that the 
State would contribute to its support. 

In addition there are other buildings, known as the 
Street, Pratt, Allyn and Rogers Homes, founded by be- 
quests made from families bearing those names. The 
design is not to have more than thirty-five girls in each 
family, and the “homes” are built with this end in 
view, but it has been necessary to crowd at times. The 
inmates are of the viciously-inclined class, who are for 
the most part the children of paupers, criminals and in- 
ebriates ; and born and bred in the midst of vice, famil- 
iarized with it from infancy, almost of necessity they 
grow up in ignorance and indolence, and become prem- 
aturely vicious and an expensive class. Mrs. 8. 8. John- 
son, Mrs. Butterworth, Miss:Ayres and Miss Scudder are 
the matrons and possess superior qualifications to render 
valuable assistance to the superintendents, Rev. Charles 
H. Bond and wife. Next to a proper care for health 
and morals, the girls are taught to read and write and to 
do housework and sewing, with special instruction in 
music by Miss May Merry. There is also a box-shop in 
which many of the girls are employed, and which is 
found to be a profitable acquisition to the institution, 
and it is intended to add a custom laundry. There is 
a class of honor, the graduates from which are provided 
with suitable homes. 





LETTERS. 








The need of normal schools, or as you term them, 
educational schools, is very pressing. If we cannot 
have them in every county, why not in each Senatorial 
district ? There arein this State thirty-two Senatorial 
districts ; in each district let there be held a normal in- 
stitute at the most central geographical or railroad lo- 
cation for four weeks. Make a course of instruction 
necessary and obligatory to secure a certificate to teach ; 
and no certificate should be granted fora longer term 
than one year ; annual attendance must be secured. | 
would have all attend these institutes. Atpresent many 
of those who hold State certificates utterly ignore county 
institutes, are behind the times and do not do the same 
quality of work that many teachers do who hold only a 
second-grade certificate. B. 

(Those who hold life-certificates in our State and Nor- 
mal Schools, graduates and the college graduates do 
not attend the county institute, it is true. One reason 
is that they feel as advanced pupils would if put in the 
primary school. The method proposed by B. is not a 
good one. There should be county institutes or primary 
educational schools held annually for those who have 
never taught four to six weeks in length. There might 
also be held in each Senate district a gathering of teach- 
ers who hold life-certificates. The present plan is a very 
inefficient one. Those who have never taught school 
and those who have taught for twenty-five years are put 
beside eachother at the institute. If classification is 
good anywhere itis good in an institute. 

The Canada plan is a good one. (1) The inexperienced 
who want to try teaching must attend a county insti- 
tute for four to six weeks, leaving with one-year certifi- 
cate. (2) Next go to the’normal school for a year, and 
get a two-year certificate. (8) Next go te normal school 
for life-diploma. By%this plan a"young man may try his 
hand at teaching for one year with but little prepara- 
tion, but he could do it but once. If he wants to teach 
more he must betake himself to the normal school. The 
outrageous nonsense injthe plan employed in the Empire 
State is that it allows those to teach who have no know!- 
edge of teaching, for a quarter of acentury. A young 
man works on the farm in the summer and teaches the 
school during the winter. Why? The school pays him 
$30 a month but the farm $12 to $15 only in the winter. 

But the holders of life-diplomas ought to be got to- 
gether ; if they won’t come of ,their own accord then 
drag them_in.—EDIToR.) 


1. I strive above all things to teach my pupilsto think 
deep, earnest thoughts. Will not the editor and some 








of the experienced teachers give me their ideas or their 
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experience on this point? I have received helps from 
the INSTITUTE in many ways, yet many things I read 
could not be applied to this school. 

2. Is it better to teach children from five to eight years 
to write by imitation, or wait until they can understand 
the principles, and teach in that way ? T. G. 

(This is indeed a mighty thing ; it is rzacutne in real- 
ity ; most teaching is the shadow of this. Suggestions 
will be found elsewhere. 

2. Young children must be taught penmanship by im- 
itation, but as the work goes forward call attention to 
the fact that the d is like the a, so the g, etc.; that the 
q, y; i, j;, etc., are alike in certain particulars.—EpIgvoR.) 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
NAMING THE GRADES. 





One of the difficulties that makes its appearance 
in attempting to compare educational work, is the 
difference in the names of grades or classes. One 
town or city has one plan, another selects one quite 
different. ‘First grade” means one thing in Chicago 
and another in New York. This is a serious dif- 
ficulty, and it makes its appearance at associations, 
when there is an attempt made to compare work. 
We notice drawings made by the ‘‘second grammar” 
grade of Brooklyn, and beside it the ‘‘fourth grade” 
of some other city; we are told they mean about 
the same thing. This confusion should be remedied. 
We propose this plan: 

Name the grades from the age of the child. The 
“first grade” means what the child should be taught 
during the first year of his life; the ‘‘sixteenth 
grade” means @hat a child of sixteen years should 
study, etc. There would be four ‘nursery grades” 
—grades in which the child would be solely under 
parental care ; three ‘‘Kindergarten grades”—grades 
in which skilled persons would introduce knowl- 
edge by means of plays; six ‘‘primary grades;.” 
eight ‘“‘advanced primary grades”—these last cover- 
ing the field now absurdly called grammar grades, 
where there is little grammar taught now and where 
there will be still less very soon. 





For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
CHANGE INEVITABLE. 


By A. M. B. 

The outlook in the educational field portends 
change; changes meet us at every angle. The 
pioneers of reform are already trenching the 
ground. The theories, methods, and systems of the 
past are not sufficient for the demands of the pres- 
ent, or the needs ofthe future. Dry theorizing has 
been accepted for practice, and the shadow for the 
substance, till it has been followed by a surfeit. 

The log school-house gave to the world many of 
its brightest ornaments. . This does not prove that 
we must retain the log schoolhouse, that was a feat- 
ure merely. The rage for teaching has brought 
forward the good, bad and indifferent alike. 

A day is coming and near at hand, when science, 
and science alone will rule. It is not that the gen- 
eral principles of language and mathematics are to 
change; for these are not the ends of education; a 
person fitted for life is the true object. Hence, a 
change in our educational system is imperatively 
demanded that shall produce results worthy of the 
energies employed; a change in which common 
sense shall take the place of the nonsensical per- 
formances which are called education and are 
hurled at the pupil, who stands with staring eyes 
and mouth agape, wondering what it means and 
how he may apply it. 


Tue Sun.—Prof. 8. P. Langley has made the fol- 
lowing calculations: A sunbeam one centimeter in 
section is found in the clear sky of the Alleghany 
Mountains to bring to the earth in one minute 
enough heat to warm one gramme of water by 1° C. 
It would therefore, if concentrated upon a film of 
water 1-500th of a millimeter thick, one millimeter 
wide and ten millimeters long, raise it 83 1-3° in one 
second, provided all the heat could be maintained. 
Aud since the specific heat of platinum is only 0.0032 
i - 


a strip of platinum of the same 
on a taiien ennneeitien, be warmed in one 1 
to 2,608° C., a temperature,sufficient to melt it. 














REVISION OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
By Hon. M. A. NEWELL. 

The charge which I bring against our common 
schools is that they fail to give power commensu- 
rate with the knowledge they impart. I think the 
old Scotch parish school is the prototype of the 
American school. The parish school had but three 
classes: The Spelling class, the Testament class and 
the Bible class. Every American boy is brought up 
with the comfortable assurance that he may one day 
become president: so every Scottish laddie was to 
be a preacher. The common schools are regarded 
merely as a flight of steps leading by gradual ap- 
proach to the high school, or college, and univers- 
ity, and it is evident that the steps should be made 
as few and as easy as possible. The question is not 
how much can be taught that will be useful in life, 
but what is the passport to the higher grade. 

In a revision of the common school curriculum, 
the changes I would suggest may be embraced un- 
der three heads: 

1. The addition of new subjects of instruction. 

2. A new apportionment of the old studies with 
regard to the time devoted to them. 

3. A re-arrangement of the studies in the order 
of time. 

Children should be taught Christian morals and 
their duties tooneanother. The virtues of honesty, 
truthfulness, and purity should be inculcated, not 
on occasions merely, but, ‘‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept.” I would also suggest the teaching 
of the laws of health—not physiology as it is now 
studied by advanced pupils, but a few simple, 
homely lessons. The revision will not be complete 
unless we add some form of manual industry. 
Girls should be taught needle-work. I wish I could 
dispose of the boys as easily. They need the train- 
ing, but the means of employing them are not so 
obvious. The proposed revision includes a new ap- 
portionment of the time given to the usual common 
school studies. I would rob spelling of three- 
fourths of the time ordinarily given to it. I would 
discard English grammar altogether from the com- 
mon schools of which I am speaking. Grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric I would remand to the high 
school or the college. In place of grammar, so 
called, I would give practice in speaking and writ- 
ing English. I would cut off at least one-third of 
the arithmetic. The whole section on vulgar frac- 
tions should be expunged, with the exception of 
such as ordinary life may require. Our decimal 
system is amply sufficient for the common school. 
History and geography I would abolish in name, 
but not in reality. I would make ‘them part of the 
daily readings and conversation between teacher 
and pupils. 

There should be a new arrangement of the order 
of the old common school studies. The traditional 
order is: The alphabet, spelling, reading, arithme- 
tic, writing, geography, grammar, history. A bet- 
ter order would be drawing, writing, reading, com- 
position, arithmetic, history, and geography. I 
have omitted grammar for reasons previously as- 
signed. I have not mentioned spelling because I 
assume that constant writing will teach the spelling 
of words in general use.—Address at Nat. Associa- 
tion. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


The Rural New Yorker says: ‘‘ What would one 
think of a mother who provided for her daughter's 
traveling outfit, over a long, rough journey, where 
she was to meet all vicissitudes of climate and 
weather, only a flimsy ball dress? It might be 
very beautiful in fabric, and adorned with abun- 
dance of the choicest flowers and sparkling gems, 
but it would be a miserable failure as a traveling 
dress, and we should almost think the woman de- 
ficient in sound sense who should provide it for 
such a purpose. 

‘‘ But is it any more sensible to send our girls out 
over the rough journey of life with only one stock 
of accomplishments to meet the wants of this every 
day working world ? How many girls marry with- 
out the slightest preparation in the way of domestic 








knowledge and self-reliance in managing home af- 


fairs. It is fondly hoped that skill will come to 
them and that they will manage somehow to keep 
a house in respectability and comfort; but oh, that 
ball-dress traveling suit! How poorly it answers 
in the wear and tear of the road. 

‘Don’t buy everything for the girls. Trust them 
with the money after giving them as much good 
advice as you please. Let them learn how to buy 
by actual experience. If they make some mistakes 
let them abide by them just as you have to. Said 
a boy of a brother skater who had met with a 
tumble : ‘Let him fall down. That’s the way to 
learn.’ It is the way we all learn a great many 
things. If Jenny’s pretty blue cambric fades out 
white, let her bleach it and make the best of it; but 
learn the lesson also of avoiding that alluring, de- 
ceitful shade in the future. 

‘* Let her learn to make bread from the beginning 
to the end of the process, and teach her the most 
thrifty, excellent short cuts to perfection in all de- 
partments of cookery. 

“It is not needful to go through the tedious pro- 
cesses our grandmothers used to beating eggs to a 
froth with a knife, waiting all day for bread to rise, 
and so on, in a world where egg beaters are to be 
had, and Vienna yeast-cakes which will answer the 
purpose of rising in an hour or two. 

‘* Let her eschew cream-of-tartar and soda when 
good baking powder is to be had, and adopt all 
similar improvements. Life and time are too pre- 
cious to be needlessly wasted on these old-time cru- 
dities. Housekeeping need not and should not be 
half so hard to the girls at the present time as it 
was for us, if they only will take hold and fit them- 
selves for the business before actually in the whirl 
of it. What merchant would send out aship under 
a captain who knew nothing of navigation ? Would 
not there be likely to come disaster and distress 
enough in such a case ? Should not the home pilot be 
equally qualified ?” 


THE SUN’S LIGHT AND HEAT. 








How is the sun’s heat maintained? Howlong has 
it lasted already? How long will it continue? Are 
there any signs of either increase or diminution?— 
questions to which, in the present state of science, 
only somewat vague and: unsatisfactory replies are 
possible. 

As to progressive chamges im the amount of solar 
heat it can be said, however, that there is no evi- 
dence of anything of the sort since the beginning of 
authentic records. : There have been no such 
changes in the distribution of plants and animals 
within the last two thousand years, as must have 
occurred if there had been, within this period, any 
appreciable alteration in the heat received from the 
sun. So far as can be made out, with few and 
slight exceptions, the vine and olive grow just 
where they did in classic days, and the same is true 
of the cereals and forest-trees. In the remoter past 
there have been undoubtedly great changes in the 
earth’s temperature, evidenced by geological re- 
cords—carboniferous epochs, when the temperature 
was tropical in almost arctic latitudes, and glacial 
periods, when our now temperate zones were in- 
cased in sheets of solid ice, as northern Greenland 
is at present. Even as to these changes, however, 
it is not yet certain whether they are to be traced 
to variations in the amount of heat emitted by the 
sun, or to changes in herself, or in her orbit. So far 
as observation goes, we can only say that the out- 
pouring of the solar heat, amazing as it is, appears 
to have gone on unchanged through all the centu- 
ries of human history. 

What, then, maintains the fire? It is quite cer- 
tain, in the first place, that it is not a case of mere 
combustion. It has been shown that, even if the 
sun were made of solid coal, burning in pure oxy- 
gen, it could only last about six thousand years: it 
would have been nearly one-third consumed since 
the beginning of the Christian era. Nor can the 
source of its heat lie simply in the cooling of its in- 
candescent mass. Huge as it is, its temperature 
must have fallen more than perceptibly within a 
thousand years if this were the case. 





Two different theories have been proposed, which 
are probably both true tosome extent. One of them 
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finds the chief source of the solar heat in the im- 
pact of meteoric matter, the other in the slow con- 
traction of the sun. As to the first, it is quite cer- 
tain that a part of the solar heat is produced in that 
way; but the question is whether the supply of me- 
teoric matter is sufficient to account for any great 
proportion of the whole. As to the second, on the 
other hand, there is no question as to the adequacy 
of the hypothesis to account for the whole supply of 
the solar heat; but there is yet no direct evidence 
whatever that the sun is really shrinking. 

The basis of the meteoric theory is simply this: if 
a moving body be stopped, either suddenly or grad- 
ually, a quantity of heat is generated which may 

mv* 

be expressed, in calories, by the ———, in 


which m is the mass of the body, in kilogrammes, 
and v its velocity in metres, per second. A body 
weighing 850 kilogrammes, and moving one metre 
per second, would, if stopped, develop just one ca- 
lory of heat—i. e., enough to heat one kilogramme 
of water from freezing point to 1° Cent. If it were 
moving five hundred metres per second (about the 
speed of a cannon ball), it would produce two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand times as much heat, or 
enough to raise the temperature of a mass of water 
equal to itself nearly 300° Cent. If it were moving, 
not five hundred metres per second, but about sev- 
en hundred thousand (approximately the velocity 
with which a body would fall into the sun from any 
planetary distance), the heat produced would be 
1,400 x 1,400, or nearly two million times as great— 
sufficient to bring a mass of matter many thousand 
times greater than itself to most vivid incandes- 
cence, and immensely more than could be produced 
by its complete combustion under any conceivable 
circumstances. With reference to this theory, Sir 
William Thompson has calculated the amount of 
heat which would be produced by each of the plan- 
ets in falling into the sun from its present orbit. 
The results are as follows, the heat produced being 
expressed by the number of years and days through 
which it would maintain the sun’s present expendi- 
ture of energy: 


Years. Days. 

Mercury . ° ° . . ° 6 219 
Venus . ° . ° 83 326 
Earth . ° hit 95 19 
Mars ‘ ale Me oot 12 259 
Jupiter . ° . . . 32,254 
Saturn ° 9,652 
Uranus . ° . ° ° 1,610 
Neptune . . ; ° . - 1,890 

Total . P . 45,604 


That is, the collapse of all the planets upon the sun 

would generate sufficient heat to maintain its sup- 
ply for néarly forty-six thousand years. A quantity 

of matter equal to only about one one-hundredth of 

the mass of the earth, falling annually upon the 

solar surface, would, therefore, maintain its radi- 

ation indefinitely. Of course, this increase of the 
sun would cause an acceleration of the motion of 
all the planets—a shortening of their periods. 

Since, however, the mass of the sun is three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand times that of the earth, 

the yearly addition would be only one thirty-three- 
millionth of the whole, and it would require centu- 
ries to make the effect sensible. The only question, 

then, is, whether any such quantity of matter can 
be supposed to reach the sun. While it is impos- 
sible to deny this dogmatically, it, on the whole, 
seems improbable, for astronomical reasons. In 
the first place, if meteoric matter is so abundant, 
the earth ought to encounter much more of it than 
she does; enough, in fact, to raise the temperature 
above that of boiling water. Then, again, if so 
largea quantity of matter annually falls upon the 
solar surface, it is necessary to suppose a vastly 
greater quantity circulating around the sun be- 
tween it and the planet Mercury. The process by 
which the orbit of a meteoric body is so changed as 
to make it enter the solar atmosphere is a very slow 
one, so that only a small proportion of the whole 
could be caught in any given year. Now, if there 
were near the sun any considerable quantity of me- 
teoric matter—anything like the mass of the earth, 





for instance—it ought to produce a very observable 
effect upon the motions of the planet Mercury, an 
effect not yet detected. For this reason astrono- 
mers generally, while conceding that a portion, 
and possibly a considerable fraction, of the solar 
heat may be accounted for by this hypothesis, are 
disposed to look further for their explanation of the 
principal revenue of solar energy. They find it in 
the probable slow contraction of the sun’s diameter, 
and the gradual liquefaction and sclidification of 
the gaseous mass. If, then, the sun does contract, 
heat is necessarily produced by the process, and 
that in enormous quantity, since the attracting 
force at the solar surface ig more than twenty-seven 
times as great as gravity at the surface of the earth, 
and the contracting mass is so immense.”—From 
C. L. Yonng’s ‘‘Sun’s Light and Heat.” 





SILK AND SILK CULTURE. 
The culture of raw silk as an American industry 
is now exciting far-spread interest all over the Uni- 
ted States. The growing demand in our home mar- 
ket for the raw materials is yearly on the increase. 
New silk-mills are springing upeverywhere. At the 
present time we have no less than two hundred silk- 
mills in daily operation, whose product during the 
past year consumed 1,599,666 pounds of imported 
raw silk, at a cost of ten million dollars. 
_ That the industry can be made a success commer- 
cially on this continent is already pretty well estab- 
lished. The climate in certain sections is peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose, the occupation is one that 
is singularly fitted to the deft skill of many of our 
thrifty housewives and women who seek an indus- 
try that will remunerate them handsomely ; the dif- 
ficulty at present is that of reeling, but native in- 
genuity will yet devise means to overcome this, 
That accomplished, and silk-rearing will become as 
much a source of commercial activity in this coun- 
try as is now that of cotton or wool. 
The moth is caused to deposit her eggs on large 
sheets of paper; these are rolled up loosely, with the 
eggs in them, in which form they are hung up again 
during the remainder of the summer and through 
the autumn. When the proper time for the hatch- 
ing has arrived the rearer takes the rolls of paper 
and hangs them up towards the sun, the side to 
which the eggs adhere being turned from its rays, 
so that the heat may be transmitted to them through 
the paper. In the evening the sheets of paper are 
rolled closely up and placed in a warm situation. 
The same plan is followed on the next day, when 
the eggs assume a grayish color. On the evening 
of the third day, after a similar exposure, they are 
found to be of a much darker color, nearly approach- 
ing to black; and the following morning, on the 
papers being unrolled, they are seen to be covered 
with worms. In the colder latitudes the Chinese 
have recourse to the heat of stoves to promote the 
hatching of eggs. 

The apartments in which the worms are kept are 
in dry situations, in a pure atmosphere, and apart 
from all noise, which is thought to be annoying to 
the worms, especially when they are young. A 
uniform degree of heat is constantly preserved. 
Flame and smoke are carefully avoided. The most 
sedulous attention is paid to the wants of the worms, 
which are fed during the night as well as the day. 
On the day of their being hatched they are furnish- 
ed with forty meals; thirty are given on the second 
day, and fewer on and after the third day. 

The egg from which the worm is produced is about 
the size of a grain of mustard-seed, and the worm 
itself, when first hatched, is a little slender thread 
about a quarter of an inch long. When it is about 
eight days old, its head enlarges and the worm be- 
comes unwell; it remains three days without food, 
and in a lethargic state, the insect then literally 
creeps out of its own skin head foremost, lubricat- 
ing its body to assist the extrication, fixing the skin 
to a mulberry-leaf by filaments of silk spun from its 
mouth, and making an escape by slow degrees. The 
operation seems to be a painful one, for the little 
animals are observed to rest several times during 
their progress, and to be much exhausted on its com- 





pletion. 


The busy silk-worm now begins to eat with great 
voracity and increases iti length of half an itich in 
five days, Thé second coat becomes too small for 
the wearer, and is abandoned in the same manner 
as before. The worm keeps on eating as before, in- 
creases in five days more to three-quarters of an 
inch in length, and then follows a third molting or 
enlargement of the skin. Another period of five 
days elapses, a further enlargement to an inch and 
a half in length takes place, a fourth sickness inter- 
venes, and for the fourth time the worm, finding its 
skin too tight for its bulky body, creeps out of it 
altogether, and enjoys a freer existence. This is 
now the fifth stage of its existence as a worm, and 
it begins to eat voraciously. 

The next process is that of spinning; it surrounds 
itself with silk in the well-known cocoon form; these 
are put into a hot oven #o as to kill the worm, which 
otherwise would eat his way out.—A. G. FEATHER, 
in Journal of Science. 





VISIBLE SPEECH. 


Articulation and lip-reading are taught to the eye 
at the Clark Institution for Deaf Mutes at North- 
ampton, Mass., andin a number of State institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb. We find in the Jnter- 
Ocean an interesting account of the employment of 
that method in the Ohio Institution for the deaf and 
dumb at Columbus. Mr, Lutus of Tiffin, Ohio, one 
of the most prominent attorneys of that city, whose 
hearing of late fears failed to such a degree that he 
was in danger of having to abandon his professivii 
in the very prime of life. His hearing was so dull 
that it became necessary for him eep an assist- 
ant always beside him to repeat the utterances of 
the court and his colleagues or opponents of the 
bar, and to reiterate the testimony of witnesses. 
He conceived the determination to study visible 
speech, and learn to hear with the eye; to read 
men’s words as they ripple over the lips, by the 
lip’s vibrations. He sent for Mrs. Kessler of the 
Ohio Deaf and Dumb Institute. She entered his 
his family last June; he bent himself to his task of 
acquiring another language with eagerness; and 
now he goes into the court-room and amazes bench 
and bar by seeming to hear everything that is said. 
All he asks is to see the lips of the speaker, and his 
eye interprets everything that is said, even through 
the veil of a mustache, without having to ask 
speakers to repeat their words as much as most 
persons do who enjoy their hearing. His profes- 
sion is recovered; the labor of his life is restored 
tohim. Old friends meet him and look surprised 
that he understands every word that is spoken to 
him as easily as they do. Some of them ask if he 
has recovered his hearing, and look incredulous 
when he shakes his head. Now, he wonders that 
anything so plain as speech could have been so dis- 
tinctly visible as it must always havejbeen, yet so 
utterly unseen or unnoticed as it was until he 
learned, not its a, b, c, but its syllables, only a few 
days ago. 


IRELAND.—The Land League has been declared 
illegal by the English Government, and its leaders 
arrested because they counsel the tenants to pay no 
rent. On the 15th of September the Land League 
met in convention at Dublin, and remained in ses- 
sion three days. There were about one thousand 
delegates present. Parnell presided, and strongly 
advised farmers to distrust the land act, and not to 
appeal to land courts. After discussion and some 
inflammatory speeches, a series of resolutions were 
passed, declaring that nothing can give either pros- 
perity or content to the people of Ireland but self- 
government; that the coercion act is tyrannical and 
generally diabolical ; that the only way to settle the 
land question is to abolish landlordism, root and 
branch, and make the tiller also owner of the soil. 
The Land League sympathizers in New York earn- 
estly exhort the Irish tenants to pay no rent; but 
they forget that there is an army of the Queen's 
sheriffs, backed by some thirty thousand red-coats, 
on the spot to collect the rent or seize the harvest, 








at the point of the bayonet if necessary. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
A SCHOOL GIRL’S STRATAGEM, 








Almost all boys and girls regard composition writing 
as the bete noire of school life. The young ladies and 
misses connected with the little boarding-school at 
Geneva were no exception to this rule: It required 
constant urging, accompanied by frequent severe repri- | 
mands to prepare the compositions demanded each 
Wednesday morning. 

Wednesday mornings always developed an alarming 
number of headathes; tdothaches, and various other 
ills, which made it utterly impossible for their suffering 
owners to be present at the exercises in question. 
Strong, robust, rosy girls, who had exhibited excellent 
appetites at the breakfast table, were suddenly taken ill 
when the ringing of the bell announced that the hour 
had arrived to read an unwritten composition. But 
matters took a new turn when Miss Ellen Thorpe be- 
came a pupil. 

Nell Thorpe was a bright, clever creature, to whom 
study was easy. Her superior abilities soon placed her at 
the head of her classes. How much more were the teachers 
delighted when they discovered her rare talent for com- 
position. It was not long before the influence of Nell’s 
good example began to be feltin the school. Dull girls 
like Kate Kearns and Abby Blair, who never before had 
done anything but invent excuses to get rid of the task, 
now came proniptly with a composition eachtime. Nor 
was thisall. There was a very marked improvement in 
the style and matter of the essays as well. 

The reader doubtless has already guessed that Nell 
was the composer of the much-admired essays. Her 
willingness to help her school-fellows in their lessons 
had prompted her room-rate, Cornelia Jones, to solicit 
her aid in getting up her compositions, and Nell soon 
found that, having once begun, it was no easy matter to 
get rid of the job, and that she was expected to furnish 
one for that indolent young lady regularly every two 
weeks, She was soon besieged by applications from the 
rest, to give only an idea or two, or to tell them how to 
begin or what to say, ‘‘ just this once,” so that at last, 
wearied by their teasing, Nell, who could do a thing 
more easily than tell any one else how to do it, would 
seize her pen, and dash off a composition in short order. 
The list of applicants grew so large and so persistent, 
that even Nell’s temper at last gave way, and she re- 
solved there must be a stop put to it. She devised a 
scheme, and when her school-mates came to beg her 
help she said : 

“I will write your composition just this once more, if 
you promise not to show it, or even mention it, to any 
of the other girls ; for, you see, I’m trying to break off, 
and I'd be beset by the whole school if it were known I 
was doing it for you.” Nell said this to each one separ- 
ately, and each girl had agreed to the request. 

By Tuesday at noon Nell had completed the seven es- 
says, and handed them, at different times during the 
afternoon, to the girls for whom they were designed, 
with many whispered admonitions to secrecy. The com- 
positions were then coolly copied by their respective 
owners, and by six o’clock in the evening were all hand- 
ed in to Dr. Stone, whose rule it was to read over and 
correct all compositions before they were read in publie 
the next day by the pupils. 

“Why ! how’s this?’ he exclaimed, as he began the 
perusal of a delicately perfumed page, bearing the rame 
of Miss Abby Blair on the outside. ‘It seems to me 
I’ve read something similar to this already this evening. 
Let me see. Yes, here it is, purporting to be written by 
Cornie Jones ;” and the astonished Doctor drew from 
the pile of essays another neatly written paper, and be- 
gan to read : 

‘** WoMEN JEWS.—By this term we do not mean Jew- 
ish women—those pretty, black-eyed daughters of Israel, 
conspicuous chiefly for their inordinate fondness for 
cheap jewelry and proportionate distaste for swing's 
flesh. No, it is not of these we would speak, but of that 
class of women, be they olive-skinned descendants of 
Abraham or pale-faced American Gentiles, who habitu- 
ally ask and expect a dealer to “ fall” a few cents on the 
stated price of every article they purchase,’ etc., etc, 

“They are the same all the way through,” he said, as 
he finished comparing them. “The matter must be 
looked into. I see it all. It is the work of that clever 
rogue Miss Thorpe. 

A further inspection of the essays yet uncorrected 
showed Dr. Stone that Clara Holmes and three others 
had also copied the essay, making seven in all. 

The next morning when the students repaired to the 
study to receive their compositions preparatory to look- 
ing them over before the ten-o’clock exercises began, 


——_ 


tone would have suspected that the was posses- 
sed of a scheme that was soon to bring t pupils 
toBhame. Ten o'clock came. The last chime of the 
bell fond all the young ladies belongitig to the Geneva 
Female Seminary, together with a few visitors from the 
village; assembled in the little chapel. Each young 
lady; as the roll was called, responded to her name by a 
prompt “ prepared,” which meant that she had written 
an éssay, and was ready to read it. Dr. Stone, on this 
morning, commienced by calling on Nell, who read hers 
in her usual animated style. One after another was 
called upon and performed their dttty, until only the 
doomed seven were left. 

‘Miss Katie Kearns, we will now hear from you,” 
said the Doctor, with a sly smile. 

Miss Kearns rose, sauntered leisurely up the aisle, 
bowed to the faculty, and read : 

“«* WomEN JEws.—By this tetm we do not mean Jew- 
ish women—those pretty, black-eyed daughters of Is- 
rael, etc, etc. 

Having finished the entire essay, she sauntered slowly 


back to her seat. 
** Miss Clara Holmes,” called the Doctor. 


‘« Miss Holmes was excused a short time ago,” replied 
a school-mate, ‘‘ but will be back soon, Ah! here she is 
now,” she added, as Clara at that moment opened the 
door and advanced to her seat. 

‘* Miss Clara, we will now listen to your essay,” said 
the Doctor, asmile playing on his face. 

Poor Clara, wholly unconscious that the audience had 
already been treated to a dissertation on ‘Women Jews,” 
tripped forward to the platform, and read, in a clear, 
distinct voice : 

‘«« « WomEN JEws.—By this term we do not mean Jew- 
ish women—those pretty, black-eyed daughters of Israel, 
conspicuous chiefly.’” etc., etc. 

The visitors stared ; the school-girls exchanged glances 
and winked and nodded at each other in a very know- 
ing way. Katie Kearns looked amazed and indignant, 
as if she thought Miss Holmes had infringed on her 
rights, while Clara read complacently on, in blissful ig- 
norance of the commotion, to the close of her essay, 
when she quietly took her seat. 

‘*We will now hear Miss Jennie Howard read,” said 
the Doctor, consulting the list he held. 

But Miss Howard did not move. All eyes turned to- 
ward the desk where sat the mortified girl, with both 
hands spread over her face, which was crimson with 
shame and anger, vainly struggling to keep back the hot 
tears that were dropping through her fingers. 

‘Come, Miss Howard ; we are waiting,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘Do not detain us.” 

A fresh burst of tears from Miss Jennie was the only 
response to this request. 

‘* Really, Miss Howard, your conduct is inexplicable,” 
pursued the Doctor. ‘I will give you five minutes in 
which to regain your composure, and I will then expect 
you to read whatever you have prepared for to-day’s 
exercises. Meanwhile we will hear Miss Abby Blair read 
her essay. 

But Miss Abby disappeared from sight. Her essay had 
been forgotten in her hurried exit, and was now lying 
on her desk, from whence the Doctor gravely directed a 
teacher to take it. 

** As Miss Abby is not here to read it’ herself,” he ob- 
served, “we will not prolong the exercises by waiting 
for her return. You may therefore read it for her, Miss 
Pincer.” 

With a frigid smile, Miss Pincer bowed acquiescence. 
and began reading the now familiar lines : 

“** Women JEws.—By this term we do not mean,’” 
etc., etc. 

‘There seems to have been a most marked unamimity 
of thought between many of our pupils this week,” re- 
marked the Doctor, as Miss Pincer closed ; ‘‘ but perhaps 
Miss Celia Macfarlane, who will now read, will favor us 
with something different.” 

The young lady thus mentioned half arose, and with 
a very red face and downcast eyes stammered out some- 
thing about not being ‘‘ prepared.” 

*« We cannot accept that excuse, Miss Celia,” answered 
the Doctor. ‘‘ When I called the roll, you said you were 
prepared. How is it that you now say you are not? I 
have the best reason to suppose you have an essay this 
week, inasmuch as one bearing your name was handed 
to me last evening for correction. Your topic, if I re- 
member rightly, was ‘Women Jews,’ and began after 
this style, ‘By this term we do not mean Jewish wo- 
men,’ etc., etc.” 

The Doctor's words were met by a suppressed laugh all 
over the room, while Celia’s embarrassment was most 





painful to witness, Her lipstwitched and trembled as if. 
she were about to cry, and the Doctor, who disliked 


weeping scenes, desisted from saying anything further, 
but turning again to his list of names, said : ‘‘ There are 
but two other essays to be read this morning—one from 
Miss Cornelia Jones, the other from Miss Patty Spencer. 
We will listen to yours first, Miss Cornelia.” 

These girls had been carrying on a whispered consulta- 
tion for the last few minutes, and were at that particular 
moment engaged in hurriedly tearing up certain pink- 
tinted sheets of paper into small bits, and throwing them 
on the floor. 

“We are ready to hear your essay, Mis Cornie,” 
said he. 

“T haven't any, sir—that is—I mean I tore it up,” 
faltered Cornie, in a very low voice. 

“And you, Miss Patty,” he continued, 
yours.” 

The diminutive Patty gazed imploringly at the Doctor, 
and then sobbed out, ‘It’s on the floor.” 


‘‘where is 


“Well, pick it up, and let us hear it,” persisted the 
Doctor. 

“T can’t sir ; it’s all in little scraps. But if you'll ex- 
cuse me this time, Doctor, I'll do better after this,” was 


Patty’s weeping response. 

“« As you have destroyed it, of course you cannot read 
it replied the Doctor ; ‘‘ but you can at least tell us the 
subject of your essay.” 

A long pause. 

“Tell us the subject, Patty,” he urged. 

‘It was about—about Women Jews,” 
luctant reply. 

An audible laugh from the audience, that could ne 
longer be repressed, greeted this announcement. 

‘** Miss Pincer,” said he, when able at last to speak, ‘‘I 
wish you would see if you can find Miss Abby Blair. I 
have some remarks to make to all these young ladies 
who have been devoting themselves so assiduously to the 
Jew question the past week. 

Miss Pincer went across the room straight to Abby’s 
desk and called out : 

‘* Come out, Miss Abby, you are wanted.” 

Miss Blair raised herself to her feet, smoothed out her 
blue hair ribbon, brushed the dust from her ruffled skirt, 
and walked with a crest-fallen air up the aisle, and stood 
in front of the Doctor, where she was joined by her six 
comrades. 

A more thoroughly dejected, forlorn-looking squad of 
school-girls can scarcely be imagined. With their flam- 
ing faces buried in their pocket-handkerchiefs they 
awaited the dreadful! reprimand they knew must be in 
store for them ; but in this they were mistaken. The 
Doctor had no desire to add to their misery ; he thought 
they already had been sufficiently punished. The prac- 
tice of reading borrowed compositions was broken up in 
that school forever. Herp, 8s Bazar. 


was Patty's re- 


DON’T WORRY. 


A saying which is often quoted to those who are apt 
to worry over things that have not happened and may 
never occur is; ‘‘ Don’t cross a bridge until you come to 
it.” It is said to have originated in the following way: 

There was once a man and woman who planned to 
spend a day at a friend’s house, which was some miles 
distant from their own. So one pleasant morning they 
started out to make the visit ; but they had not gone far 
before the woman remembered a bridge they had to 
cross which was very old and unsafe, and she began to 
worry about it. ‘What shall we do about the bridge?” 
she said to her husband. ‘I shall never dare to go 
over it, and we can't cross the river any other way.”— 
‘«Oh,” said the man, ‘I forgot that bridge; it’s a bad 
place. Suppose it should break through. We should 
be drowned,”—‘“‘ Or suppose you should step on a rotten 
plank and break your leg, what would become of me 
and the baby?” ‘I don’t know,” said the man, ‘“‘what 
would become of any of us, for I couldn’t work, and we 
should starve to death.” So they went on worrying, till 
they got to the bridge, when lo! and behold, since they 
had been there last a new bridge had been built; and 
they crossed over in safety, and found they might as 
well have saved pocarsannehhoa’ all their anxiety. 





It’s easy finding reasons why other people should 
be patient.—GrorGE ELI0T. 

Goodness thinks no ill where no ill seems.—Mm." 
TON. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN MALARIAL PROSTRATION. 
Have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate consider- 
ably, and like its effects very much; especially in 





malarial prostration. G. M. BELL, M. D. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, by J. A. 
Gillett and W. J. Rolfe. New York: 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

The authors are well-known teach- 
ers, the former in the New York Nor- 
mal College, the latter formerly head- 
master in Cambridge High School. 
They have produced a most valuable 
volume, bringing the discussion up to 
the latest point. They have gone over 
a wide field of research and have com- 
bined the materials in a scholarly man- 
ner, and at the same time have fitted 
the product for the school-room. The 
fundamental facts are printed in coarse 
type; in this way the volume will be 
fitted for those who want a short 
course. The finer type contains addi- 
tional matter that may be used or not, 
as the teacher may choose. 

The volume is well printed and illus- 
trated, and presents an inviting aspect 
to the pupil. It covers the whole field 
and will be favorably regarded by 
teachers. 


THE NEw METHOD, OR SCHOOL ExpPo- 
SITIONS, by R. Heber Holbrook, Indian- 
opolis: Indiana. Normal Teacher Pub- 
lishing House. 

Mr. Holbrook is the associate prin- 
cipal of the National Normal School at 
Lebanon, Ohio. He says: I have been 
urging for more than a decade of 
years, the failure of our school work 
in giving producing power to the pu- 
pils.” The volume after a dedication 
to his trustees in Vineland, N. J. where 
he taught and held an “ Exposition,” 
goes on to tell what an exposition is 
and how prepared for, etc. He ur- 
ges that every pupil should have an 
opportunity to show what he can do. 
He explains the method and the mate- 
rials, Then the various gtudies are ta- 
ken up and suggestions are made per- 
taining to each. 

The volume is one that has much 


‘that is suggestive and valuable. Minute 


directions are given for the prepar- 
ation of the sheets to be displayed, as 
in Botany, Geology, etc. The subject 
of this volume is a very important 
one. Mostschoolsare merely learning 
mills; they should be taught to do. 
This we implicitly believe. The author 
on page 109 says: ‘‘the principles of 
all trades are being taught in the pub- 
he schools now.” Here is a mistake 
we think. The schcols teach to say; 
the excellence of this volume is that it 
recommends doing Perhaps we differ 
in terms. If so, then we say we are 
for schools that, DO. 


Tae Eciecric History OF THE UNI- 
TED States, by M. E. Thalheimer. Cin- 
cinnati : Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

This is an admirable book; the illus- 
trations are beautiful, the printing 
clear and the paper fine. But there 
are other reasons for commending it. 
The writer has attempted to show that 
the American Republic has grown from 
the seed sown by all nations. Events 
are sketched with freedom and bold- 
ness. The text is supplemented with 
notes of a very interesting character; 
altogether it is a most admirable his- 
tory and well suited for the schools. 

We learn that the Committee on 
Text-Books of the New York Board of 








Education have declined to adopt this 
volume for use in the schools of the 
city. The paragraph objected to is 
said tobe this (page 81): 

‘‘A century before this the great 
Huguenot teacher Coligny had selected 
the shores of Carolina as a place of 
refuge for their persecuted ancestors. 
During the three years 1686-1688 one 
million inhabitants are believed to have 
fled from France because of the perse- 
cution by Louis Fourteenth. Besides 
those who came to America thousands 
went to England, Switzerland, and 
Holland.” 


We submit to the fair-minded men 
of all faiths whether a more accurate 
statement could be made or whether 
the truth could be stated less offen- 
sively. There arg but two ways: (1) 
State the truth and not make it offen- 
sive. (2) Leave it out. But surely 
school children should know why there 
was such an exodus from France in 
the time of this same wrong-headed 
king. Have we not arrived ata period 
when we can look back in the dark 
past and see that our forefathers were 
wrong in many things they did? 


A FRENCH AND ENGLISH DIcTIONARY, 
by Profs. De Lolme and Wallace and 
Henry Bridgman; revised, corrected 
and considerably enlarged from the 
latest edition of the dictionary of the 
French Academy, by Prof. E. Rou- 
baud. New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. 

It is sufficient to say of this admir- 
able book that in its 116th edition of 
one thousand each, at the price of $1.50 
only, it has no superior. The type is 
clear, it is finely printed, strongly and 
tastefully bound, and contains over 
1,200 pages. Itisa marvel of cheap- 
ness, and will be welcomed by hosts of 
students. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NATIONAL SyYsTEM 
OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING by W. N. 
Bartholomew. New York: Potter, 
Ainsworth & Co. 

We have examined this system with 
more than ordinary care because we 
feel that only one-tenth of the time that 
should be employed: in drawing is be- 
stowed upon it. Signs of a great 
change are upon us, let all take heed. 
One of the best symptoms is the sale of 
this system of books. Since they were 
put on the market in September 360- 
000 have been sold. Thisis a testimo- 
nial of their merits that ought not to be 
overlooked. 

There are four small books selling at 
five cents each, designed for the pri- 
mary school and twelve others designed 
for the advanced school. An examin- 
ation of the small books shows them to 
be a great improvement on the old 
Bartholomew books, good as we 
thought those to be. The peculiar ex- 
cellence is this; the exercises are sim- 
ple and yet such as cultivate the taste 
of the pupil; they do not repeat geo- 
metrical forms as is very common, but 
every new form as soon as learned is in- 
troduced in the exercises that follow. 
This is a capital plan and it is well car- 
ried out. The placing of the leading 
points is a great help. It concentrates 
the energiesof the learner. The four 
small books have lines to be traced. 

The eight larger books continue the 
plan of the books just described. The 
size of thefigures are increased, the 
judgment is appealed to and the eye 
educated. The series is well graded 
and was evidently constructed by a 
very practical teacher. We deemed it 





worthy of all praise. It is accompan- 
ied with a manual of directions that 
are very explicit and will be helpful to 
the teacher. 


Tae Sun, by OC. A. Young, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume by the professor of as- 
tronomy in Princeton Collége, presents 
a general view of what is known and 
believed about the sun. It is written 
for that large class who have sufficient 
intelligence and education to be inter- 
ested in scientific subjects when pre- 
sented in an untechnical manner. The 
author has combined materials from a 
large number of authors. He has thus 
madé a volume which will be worth a 
place in the valuable scientific series 
published by the Messrs. Appleton. 


In THE Brus, by Rev. Hamilton W. 
Pierson, D.D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Dr. Pierson, formerly president of 
Cumberland College, was employed by 
the American Bible Society for many 
years to act as colporteur in the South 
and Southwest. He undertook to dis- 
tribute Bibles, so that every family 
should have one. His adventures, as 
detailed by him, are very interesting 
and give a picture of a time .that has 
not wholly passed away even yet. No 
one can be said to know this country 
that does not know this side of its 
life. The volume is full of interesting 
sketches. 


Country By-Ways, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Little Classic style. Price $1.25. 

Eight of Miss Jewett’s charming 
sketches, some of which we remember 
reading in the magazines, have been 
gathered intoa “ Little Classic” vol 
ume. A pretty sure test of a new 
book is to read it aloud, and ‘‘ Country 
By-Ways” stands this well. The 
length of each story is admirably suit- 
ed to reading at one sitting and we 
would name this book as one of the 
first to put on a list for reading aloud 
winter evenings, as so many families 
do. Miss Jewett is at her best in de- 
lineation of New England life, and of 
the eight sketchesin ‘‘ Country By- 
Ways,” we think ‘‘ Andrew’s Fortune” 
the most perfect. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BIRTHDAY BOOK OF 
AMERICAN Ports edited by Almira L. 
Hayward. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

The plan of this Birthday Book has 
been to select from all American po- 
ets appropriate lines, and leave a 
blank space opposite with the date, for 
the autographs or names of friends. 
Besides this a number of portraits have 
been interspersed which will greatly 
add to the interest and value of the 
book. We notice the faces of T. B. 
Aldrich, W. C. Bryant, Emerson, Bret 
Harte, Holmes, Howell, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Poe, Stedman, Stoddard, Whit- 
tier and others. The poetical selec- 
tions are well made, the index of au- 
thors and index for birthdays at the 
close of the book make it complete in 
every respect. For young or old this 
little volume will make as pretty a 
Christmas present as can be found and 
it is especially appropriate as a birth- 
day gift. 

Tue Lire or Jonn WESLEY, by Rev. 
R. Green. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

This is a neatly printed volume of 
186 pages, and is well worthy of a wide 


circulation. Everybody who can read 
should read the life of this truly great 
man. When alive he could find no 
church to preach in ; in 1876 a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 


MAGAZINES. 

The November Scribner’s will have 
a melancholy interest for its many 
readers, as it was the last work of the 
late Dr. Holland, and will be the last 
one on which his name appears. The 
list of contributing writers is a strong 
one and their contributions entertain- 
ing. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
George Eliot accompanied by a paper. 
Mrs. Foote’s Mexican adventures are 
begun and brightened by sketches from 
her own pen, E. C. Stedman and Aus- 
tin Dobson have each a poem. Emma 
Lazarus exhibits her talent at prose 
writing for the first time in an article 
on Salvini and Salvini himself gives 
his ‘‘ Impression of Some Shakepeare- 
an characters.” Mrs. Burnett’s new 
story ‘‘ Through one administration ” 
has just opened and one by Mr. How- 
ell promised for next month. 


The first article in the November 
North American Review has four 
writers, Lyman Trumbull, Thomas M. 
Cooley, Benjamin F. Butler, Theodore 
W. Dwight. 


THE St. Nicholas for November isa 
sumptuous number from the frontis- 
piece—a copy of one of Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s paintings—to the closing de- 
partments. As this is the’ first issue 
of the ninth year of this magazine an 
unusually good one was to be expect- 
ed, but this one will exceed all that its 
readers can imagine. It is impossible 
to name all the delightful things to be 
found in it, but we mention the fact 
that there is another ‘‘ Peterkin Paper,” 
where they give a fancy ball, a long 
short-story by Louisa M. Alcott, call- 
ed ‘“‘ An Old-fashioned Thanksgiving ;” 
a story for boys, by Daniel C. Beard, 
the very title of which will delight all 
boy-hearts, ‘“‘A day on a Desert 
Island ;” the first chapter of ‘‘ A Drum- 
mer Boy’s Recollections,” and some 
lessons drawn from the life of General 
Garfield. 


Appleton’s Journal for this month 
contains eleven well-selected articles, 
four of them continued. There is a 
paper re-printed from the Cornhill; 
‘*My troubles in Russia,” from Cham- 
ber’s; ‘‘ Recollections of George Bor- 
row,” from Atheneum; ‘Cimabue 
Brown on the Defensive,” from Belgra- 
via. 


The November number of Harper's 
closes its sixty-third volume. Think 
of it! How so many years it has held 
its own up and going ahead of the 
times. There are particular features 
in this number which will present 
themselves forcibly to new subscribers 
and to others thinking about renewing 
their subscriptions. These are in 
brief, second paper of ‘ Journalistic 
London,” by Joseph Hatton; illustrat- 
ed articleson ‘‘ Ohio’s First Capital ” 
by Alfred Mathew ; ‘In Cornwall with 
an Umprella” by Wm. H. Rideing; 4 
full-page portrait of Dean Stanley and 
a reminiscence by Thomas Hughes; 
the serial ‘‘ Anne ” by Miss Woolson, 
and Thomas Hardy’s novel, ‘‘ A Lao- 
dicean.” 


Good Company for September has 





made a few slight changes in its ap 
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pearance and its contents are of a 
lighter character. There are two stor- 
iesone by Miss Woolson and one by 
Ellen W. Olney, four poems and some 
short entertaining sketches. The pub- 
lishers announce ‘‘a rare chance ” 
which gives for $3.75, twenty-four 
numbers, two years, instead of one 
year’s subscription. 
NOTES. 

TEACHERS who desire the bést results 
in the school-room always. avail them- 
selves of superior text books. This 
class of workers will not overlook the 
standard list of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, to be found in another column of 
the JouRNAL. Scribner’s series con- 
tains as progressive and helping and 
teachable books as anywhere to be 
found. ‘‘The New Chemistry” by 
Prof. Cooley, just issued, is a model 
text-book on the subject, and every 
teacher should examine it. It will be 
found to present the fundamental 
facts in a clear and accurate method. 
Prof. Cooley is remarkably fitted to 
write a book for schools on this sub- 
ject; a thorough scholar himself, a 
successful teacher and a clear writer, 
he rae Wve the ideas and renders them 

e deem this book one that 
jemtainn the latest exposition of chemi- 
cal truths, and hence it will interest 
the progressive teacher. A careful ex- 
amination of the volume impresses us 
that it is just what is wanted in the 
school-room. 
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Imerican Schoo! Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. Tee Fear ~ the Lord isthe beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 Al M Misspent “Time will one Day be Regretied. Ke- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 


Honesty ee. Energy and Perseverance, Piety’ 
ho does the best he can does well; Angels dono 
meré iy ad, Dare to do Right, Fear to do eens: 


4.Do Your Duty. Rs Occupation prevents 


Temptation. Reverse: § the Truth, the Whole 
Traw —. Le ‘put the Truth. There is always 
toom U verse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. ota ‘nou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 


fesiousy.” 6. Tos Smoking Lying, pases. Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be tree. 7. Hard Scudy is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare to say No. 

sist Temptation. Acquire Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Gieat. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Preci 
Always Ite On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 
aclear Conscience and a good Name. 10. by gt 
worse me than a had Book. Reverse: God b 

our There is no such word as Fail. Where 
there is a Witt there isa Way. Reverse: \ ever associ 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 


These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 
They render the school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in 
fluence. 

Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. VY, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam!- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with supertor Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or address 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 29h Sts. N. Y, 


‘HEADQUARTERS 
—FOR— 
School Supplies. 
WM. F, KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 
take 


ous. 





WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Plaee, N. Y.: 





MAS. LYDIA E. — OF LYNN, MASS., 





ympathize with Woman. 


Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can S$ 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
feral Pisce setatol Gomplotnte « and Weaknesses 
common to our best female population. 

It wa cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of develop The tend to can- 
cerous h is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves of the st h 
It cures Bloating, Meadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound fs unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor@5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters pf inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, Diliousness, 
and of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

a@ Sold by all Druggists. “Ge 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, ete. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of CHAs. 
ALDEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


ee 60 Park Prace, N. Y. 


HOPE™-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral ER. 


aS 's in ition, but invisible to 
mvauation = even wh Lt ~h 


dnctl desert p using Send 
pre. P ~ with testimonials. Address, 
KE. PECK & 00.. Broadway, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23¢ STREET ANT 9t AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Piastic fillings for broken dewn and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


Quickly and 
Permanently 































y 
Cure for 
gporgeemporary let bute a permanent cure 
Lat the speedy effects of ly. Ibis 
made - Tusw desp ot 
ieinand oughing.” Uae 
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THE BEST 


SER. 





Teachers if 


the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 
‘We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 
From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
“*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 

“ The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.’ 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


ou want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





It 18 so 





READ WHAT 18 SAID OF IT. 


After a short trial, I am 


duly received. 
are the best I have 


convinced that they 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. i. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marton, Ala 

“Lam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Rober! M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


LIstT. 
$1.50 





THE 


Teachers’ Provident Association 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Officers. 


JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. 0. HOVEY, Vice Pres. 
8. M. PERKLNS, 7 W. D. MYERS, Secy 





Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simple a child may understand its operations. Each 
member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but 
to protect and elevate the profession. Females admit- 
ted to the $500 class without a medical examination, 
which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqui- 
date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, ch Idren 
and parents, and even to seeure loans. The payment o 
one assessment of sixty cente may secure $500 for de- 
pendents. Teachers are rendered more contented and 
efficient by belonging to such a society. It from no 
other motives a | should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New 
York teachers insure on this ground alore. 


Become members now, to be secared against the 
perils of travel during vacation. 


Ifyou have a tamily do not neglect your duty one 
hour. Send for application blank and circular to 
W. D. MYERS, Secretary, 
21 Park Place, Nee York. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL TgSTITUTE AND 
Nationa! Kindergarten, Washington Cc. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begins Oct. i8th. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 
lectures per week on the use and niloneeey of the twen- 
ty gifts aod dcconpatiens ot Freebel’ ergarten sys 
tem; on ot story-telling and the educationa) 
value of play, r with pies lessons and daily 
ogy in ee kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
~ The dergarten in the Nurse Wednesda 
aiternoons. = 4 full course of eig it months, $100 
Wednesday aiternoon lectures (twentv) to moth t 
Requirements are: love o: children, good common Eng- 
lish education, refined manners, desire to imerove, and 
ood health. Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
uw or 4 Beste Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
Princip 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper for the 


HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Sunday schoo’ teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help in teaching the International Sunday Schoo! 
Lesson. 

It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and tr 
not published in the interest of any individual. 

Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 

Yearly subscription price, postage iucluded is only 
$2.50. Address 


Milustrated Christian Weekly, 








TT Rance! sx7aness se ore. Settee 
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RAILWAY 














—THE— 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILW AY 


—OF THE— 5 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best ate between Chicago and all 
nts in 
Northern Illinois,” Nowa, Dakota, W youing, 
Neb a, California, Oregon, Arizona, Uta 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 


DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


ofer Ea ids, Des Metnes, Colu ee and all 
opts ta fae Terrtiories, and the Ise, 
lwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh. Sheboy- 
an, arquette, Fon ua Sac, Watertown, 
oughten, Neenah, ‘Menash: hy Bit. Pas ul, Min- 


en 8, Volga. 2°go, smark, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and bi points 
tp at ay Dakote, 

° 


Wisconsin and 

At Connell ‘Bluffs the trains of the Chieago & North- 
Western andthe U. P R’ : depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union De 

At Chicego. close connections are made with the Lake 
Boot von Michigan Central, —s & Ohio, Ft. yeree 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Close connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if they 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western Raili- 


“is ou wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 
will ba — r Prekets by this route, AND WILL T 


BEST 





ON. 
2 ii Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V.P.& Gen'l Mang’r Chigago, 
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COL. INGERSOLL. 

This man is bringing himself into 
greater prominence because of the 
place accorded to him in the North 
American Review. Nothing more la- 
mentable could happen than that ma- 
ny should believe as he does —or rather 
disbelieve as he does. 

Colonel Ingersoll has lately had a 
rather rough handling by Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker of London. His much 
delivered lecture—‘‘ What shall I do 
to be Saved ?”—wassimply ‘‘ laid out” 
by the Lordon Divine. Dr. Parker's 
publishers in New York, I. K. Funk & 
Co., have republished for 15 cents 
these discourses as No. 67 of their 
Standard Series. Thinking it would 
be but fair to Mr. Ingersoll to allow 
himto be heard, they wrote asking 
permission to publish his lecture side 
by side with those of Dr. Parker. It 
was supposed that the colonel would be 
but too happy to avail himself of this 
opportunity of being heard; but to 


VOCAL DEFECTS. = 
ELOCUTI 
Rooms or " 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE; 


SINGING. 














ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” ie 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Olarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” The pies three months (two lessons per week.) 
“he Stammering,” TERMS 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal) «. ‘““tuwot BPemons «+ Shionl 
Training,” = SS, ww 4 - « 1000 * 
FOR sINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, reaprne | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 





1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAPELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
NEW YORK 


Normal School? Kindergarten Teachers 











their surprise, the colonel’s discretion 
proved to be the ‘ better part of his: 
valor,” and he replied that he could | 
not think of allowing his address to 
appear in the same volum? with those 

of yr. Parker. Out of his efforts some 

good will come. The clergy will be 
Kiered up to preach living sermons to 
meet living issues. There has been too 
little effective talking in the pulpit, we 
want men talked to not sermonized 


at. 
(2s © @& + ———~—- 


“YOU DON’T KNOW THEIR 
VALUE.” 

“They cured me of Ague, Bilious- 
ness cad Kidney complaint as recom- 
mended. I hada half bottle left which 
L used for my two little girls who the 
doctors said could not be cured. I am 
confident I should have lost both of 
them one night if I had not had the 
Hop Bitters in my house to use. I 
found they done them so much good I 
continued with them, and they are 
now well. That is why I say you do 
not know half the waleee of Hop Bitters, 
and do not recommend them high 
enough. "—B., Rochester, N. Y. 


Russia. has recently acquired from 
China the right to enter that country 
through a gateway near the western 
end of the Great Wall. A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette calls attention to 
the fact that this route was a favorite 
one with Ptolemy’s Seric traders, and 
that it was followed generally by the 
Arab merchants in the sixth century. 
He adds thht the acquiring of this route 
by Russia may soon lead to the con- 
struction of the first Central Asiatic 
railway. 


"3 DON'T WANT A PLASTER,” 


said a sick man to a druggist, ‘* cant 
ou give me something to cure me ?” 
mptoms were a lame back and 

jo urine and were a sure indi- 
cation of kidney disease. The drug- 
gist told him to use Kidney-Wort and 
in a short time it effected a complete 
cure. Have you these symptoms ? 
Then get a box or bottle to-day—before 
you become incurable. It is the cure; 
safe and sure. —Knowvil ville Republican. 


ELECTRICITY ASA A CURE OF pesitade| | 


There can no longer be any doubt that | 
electricity, when properly applied, is the | 
greatest of all remedial agents for the cure | 
of many of the diseases which afflict the | 
human race, particularly nervous and 
chronic diseases, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, liver and kidney troubles, nerv-| 
ous debility and w and man other 
diseases. The Electric TNelts, anc other | 
Electric Appliances potest by that emi-| 
nent vale and surgeo A. M.)| 
Dye, have b y far the © greatest reputation. 
As proof positive of their wonderful effi- | 








cacy, the proprietors will allow a trial of | 


~~ of these appliances for thirty days | 
before purchasing. For full and complete | 
information address the proprietors. 

Tue VoLTaic Bait Co., 


With Model Kindergarten 7 eee, Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STREET, - = NEW YORK. 
Will reopen the Tenth ~~ ae Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 


eepema yearn Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
7 1s 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-BORLTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 
Prof. Kraus isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Freebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 
“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the 
of this more than any other, poche that the increasing success 0 
is due, and her pupils huve accomplished more than all the rest.—The 
“Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,—unsu , certainly, by any a in her 
know of Froebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kin rten teacher is 80 high, and she 
inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at the same time with so much modesty, and ardor to 
improve, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence,—Miss E. P. Peaboly, in Kinder- 
garten Messenger. 


‘hest place. It is to the labors 
Kindergartening in America 
Galaay.”’ 





‘Packard’s Business College, 


METHODIST BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

This is a professional school for business training, and is under the personal ape = ba 
founder and prop: ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated with 
Stratton, and is the author of the Book-keeping series which bears their name. The 
founded mi 1858, and has made steady progress in utility and paiitc Ss favor, and now stands at the 
head of this class of schools. The locetion is unsurpassed ; the ious and be. i the 
compe of study most thorough and peaches. The rates of tuition "have recently been uced, and 
a ot ee net a ar | term of 11 weeks, $45.00. Oall or send for circular con- 

ng full particulars. 8. 8 . PACKA D, Principal. 


The Misses Chadeayne, 


OF 518 MADISON AVENUE, - - NEW YORK, 
Invite the particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where the 
number received is sufficiently small for constant personal attention to be given to each one of the 
pupils, together with really practical instruction in the Modern Languages. The School has been 
long known and patronized by the first families, and any who visit it can be furnished with excellent 
references and letters of recommendation. 
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Band Clasp Bracelets. 
Great Western Jewelry Co. 


This Coupon No. 3 and 500, 





Fite Coupon, Ho, 4. and 40a 
WILL SECURE 

One Set (6) Standard Cota, 

Silver-Plated Tea Spoons, 


Great Western Jewelry Co. 





This Coupon No. 6 and 90c, 

WILL SECURE » 

One Set (6) Standard Coin 
Silver-Plated Forks. 


Great Western Jewelry Co. 





One Set (6) Standard Coin 
Silver-Plated Kuives. 


Great Western Jewelry Co. 


Great Western Jewelry Co. 








A of ap chars Cungens, W cutest ond it to the 
Crecannes: TI, O., with the amount tn cash 


| 


| 





ee for Tikachers 


eet tenteoathartes own a number of standanj 
professional books. He needs- them as much a; 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have go} 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,00 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepare) 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a stat; 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stan¢- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


—Oo—_ 
Kell s School Management. 

This volume by the editor of the ScHooL Journ. 
NAL con ractical ideas on this important 
subject. Any by reading it be able 
to enter his sch: with more tact, clearer ideas, 
and be hel tosucceed in governing. It hasan 
introduction by Prof. anne hunter President 
pin New York Normal Co He stron gly 


mmendsit. Also Prof. Willen F. Pheips, Supi. 
of the Winona Public qo and many other 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 
De G Graff's owe Tn Guide. 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
conductor of Institu oe a an He 
en a great im to educa rOgTes 
The book is Sesrelal etene snemt of thee tanstrenction 
given t b him st the: New inte, and Penn., N a 
sey, an nsti and especially in- 
senbeed So Gimtet tonahore tn penctioal work of 
the 1p eeoet soem. In each subject the author has 


Ist. ye Introduction. 
2nd. or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd. Counsone, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 


ey sub; 
h. Pomiten or the ends to be attained in teach- 


ms X- the subjects. 
brings out the most interesting and philoso- 
hical yan ~ masonting subjects for fast ruc- 
on. ted embrace nearly every 
branch ete and sphere of duty in the public 
school. Among them are: Reading, phonics, 
, penmanship, drawing, language, history, 
— ~ my calisthenics, letter writing, arithmetic, 
7 eer geography, climate, natural 
ay plinary mere. movements, organization, 


management. 

457 handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 id. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
oe number. 


Page’ s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


ds at the head of all books for teachers. It 
No man in this country 


ew Jer 





taught as did David P. , the first Principal of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand as 
the Ayam of natural to the end of time. 


one can own but One volume, he should own 

it is the book to begin with. It should be 
aa over as often as possibie. It will help a good 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac*e-r, too. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Johonnot’s ec and Practice of 
Teachi 


The author was a o yoy of r. Page. He was 
the tee of the State ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in_ 1879-80; is a popular conductor of 
‘Teachers’ Institutes, ona has spent his life in edu- 

ork. The volume is a capital one, and 

will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 

ferent field froma am . Itwill be a great aid 
to any teacher. ce, , postpaid. 

Brooks’ Normal Methods. 

By rns! repared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 

¢ Miltersvill lersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 

er St we xt oy merit, It is sufficient to 

say that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher and 

that his book is attracting attention as a practical 

wae for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1,50, post- 


Craig’s Question Book. 

This is exceedingly useful for all who wish to 
review their studies or who wish to select qucs- 
tions for their classes. It has 3,000 practical ques- 
tions on history, grammar, arithmetic, etc., tc. 

with answers. "ach department of questions is 
followed Pe Copeetonen of answers on same sul- 


each q on numbered and corresponding 

number found in preceding page. We give list of 
ents: U. S. History, geography, grammar, 

fc, reading, orthography, rules of 8; elling, 
derivations of words, penmansh Dy par participles aid 
infinit made civil_ government, parliam: n- 


easy, 
tary laws and es, anatomy, 
phymcal geography. Rex, catlone tre boon panes 
revised edition. Price, postpaid. 


The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is oe for a re 
view of studies for examination. It also contains 
3,000 questions with answers quoted from stand- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Calkin’s Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Primary 
Schools in N. Y. City and has — a wide experi- 
ence. He is oneof the wisest of counselors and 
is beloved by the pi~ te of the metro- 

is btedly the best ‘work on the 
is —s 

e especially 
ona. subject of It is a standard work 
on a ject o' portance. 
pwr pal this book foe sold—this shows 
Senieess prepare for m .( re“ 
sponsibility, Its pi $1.50, 
How to Teach. 


deteils the methods 
Tene at & tle meee id to re 
uired of every teacher in the New York City. 
Price, $1.95, postpaid. 


Manuals for Teachers. 
GrOw the Use af Words On Dasilne On 
Class Teaching. 
‘These manuals are reprints from works a. 


and are 
poy Saree hs la 


a ee for 5O cts, 
Address, 


E. L.. KELLOGG & Co., 





21 Park Place, New York. 
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Now that the boys are again rejoic- 
ing in the number and beauty of their 
“marbles” it will no doubt interest 
them to know that nearly all of them 
come from Oberstein, in Germany. 

They are made from the stray bits of 
agate that come from the large quar- 
ries at that place, and where there are 
mills for their manufacture. The stone 
is first broken into small pieces by 
means of light hammers. These are 
then thrown into the hopper of a mill. 
The bottom stone is grooved, and the 
little blocks fall into the grooves from 
the hopper. The upper stone is then 
made to revolve rapidly over the low- 
er one, and thus they are made round. 
In fifteen minutes half a bushel of mar 
bles can be made. One mill alone will 
make 170,000 marbles a week. 


Ir is said that the private fortune of 
Queen Victoria amounts to $80,000,000 
and she possesses an annual income 
of $3,250,000. Before her birth her 
perents were so poor that they had to 
borrow the money to pay their passage 
to England, that the expected princess 
might be born on British soil, and she 
remained in comparative poverty un- 
til she ascended the throne. 


GREAT: MERIT. \ 








All the fairs give the first premiums | . 


and special awards of great merit to 
Hop* Bitters, as the purest and best 
family medicine, and we most heartily 
approve of the awards for we know 
they deserve it. They are now on ex- 
hibition at the State Fairs, and we ad- 
vise all to test them. See another 
column. 


oe wee ee 


THe son of the eldest daughter of 
Patrick Henry who graduated at 
Washington University is a good 
scholar, and accomplished in many di- 
rections. At the age of fifteen he 
joined the Confederate Army and lost 
his leg at Manassas. He was subse- 
quently the private secretary of Sen- 
ator Foote. He has wandered about 
the country, occasionally engaging in 
newspaper work in various cities, but 
constantly sinking lower and lower 
through hisjuncontrollable love of liq- 
uor. 
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Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is a remarkable remedy for all 
those painful complaints and weakness 
es so common to our best female pop- 
ulation. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 


PERSONAL. 

We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the announcement 
in another column, headed Celery and 
Chamomile. The Dr. Benson mentioned 
is well known to the public all over the 
United States, and his remedies are now 
standard goods. His standing in the med- 
ical profession, perhaps cannot be vouched 
for better than by the following letter from 
Dr. Samuel Chew, Sr., professor of Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine in the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore. 

“* Dr. C. W. Benson is a graduate of the 
School of Medicine of the University of 
Maryland. Whilea pupil of that institution 
he was distinguished for industry and zeal 
in the pursuit of professional knowledge, 
and his examination for the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine was entirely satisfactory 
to his instructors. I have known him for 
several years and believe him to be a phy- 
sician eminently to be useful, and 
also of an unex 
character. I take great pleasure in com- 
mending him to the esteem and confidence 
Cf the community.” 





MADAM \ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 
sei etn” ae 


8 
Yor ity and Vicnitiy 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Botile 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM. 





EDIES. - 
Warranted, it used according to directi ns, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Creup, Whooping Cough, 


Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeable to the taste. 
if you have a cold, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 
the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 2c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The Wc bottle contains four times as much as the Bc 

















sinces, weakened by the 
uties; Or a man of jet 


over yourgmidnight work, 
Hop Bitters will§Strengthen You, 
If you are young, andMsuffering from any Indie 


eretion, or are growing toof#fast,asis often the case, 


Hop Bitters will§Relicve You. 
ff you are in the workshop, onthe fa at the 
desk, anywhere, and feelfthat your aystenh needs 
, to ry ting, witheut intexie 
cating, 


in feeble, your 
faculties waning, 


Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 
Hop Coven Cur is the sw safest and 
’ Ask Childress 


, The Hop Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys! 
superior to allothers. Itis perfect. Ask Druggists 


D.1L.C.isan 


_— at. =) 


and irr cure for drunk 





enness, use Of Opium, tebacco and narcotics. 
All above sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, N.Y. 








KIDNEY-WORT : 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


i8o and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 













every 

SPRING MEDICINE. 

Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 

Is put up in Dry Vegetable F. intin 
one Cf thleh inches Cquaets meditien.” 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
of those who cannot readily pre- 
ficiency in eitherform, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
















TRIAL ALLOWED. 


We will send on 30 days -} 
Poco DR. DYE'S 
om ; Eleciro - Voliaic Appliances, 
Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and es- 
peeially designed for the cure of all meryeus Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and other causes. Also for Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Raptare, Female Troubies and manv ether 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly affected, Illus 





trated free. Addr 
VOLTAIO BELT O0.; Marshall, Mich. 


New-York:Conservatory of Music. 
LOCATED ONLY AT 
“No. 5 EAST youn TRENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED (865. 
—_o——_- 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music inthe State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

'The offices are open daily from 9 a. m. till 10 Pp. m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. S. M. GrIswoLp, President. 


| 6c Tou a 9 7 
Tre ACME” Paper. 
The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


—_O—__—_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over the country. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows: i 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or — the eyes like white paper. 
It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and vily calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write en 
It can be furnished very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of ee 
Legal and Foolscap, ©) Werrsye 00| Bath Letter, . . «© -«» $1. 
CongressLetter, . . . yt os 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 











These books are being used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 
recommended. TRY You will be more than satisfied. 

Size. Per pkge of 10. Size. Per pkge of 10, 

64x8, 40pp., - $50 ' 6jx8, 100 pp., - - - $1.00 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and onc pad, commer 
cial note, 100 sheete—for 35 cents. Teachers, le{ me hear from you. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
; 21 Park Place, New York. 























During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to take subscriptions for the InsTrruTE, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
cational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscribers each year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc, If premiums are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at nstitute, and send in 
time for the opening a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names,etc. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page Wustrated Premium List. Do not delay till too late. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 


x E. lL. KELLOGG & CO. 21 Park Place, N. Y. 














SoDmeestaIwTSs NEw 


PRETTY STORIES 


A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN. 

A beautiful little book of twunty four pages, with 
a pretty picture at the head of each page for a subject. 

The best thing to teach the chiloren to write their 
thoughts easily. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 

» Exc cocccce sPOS BER. opccoe 0 

a "eee ie Sennen 70" 


THE 


SPELLING GAME, 


—-OR — 


Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published ; atthe same time serves 
as & Valuable EpUcATOR of both old and young, uniting 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
any number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 
paid 





WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Pi., N. ¥ 
Deaier in all kinds of School Supplies. 


Pretty Stories. 


Every reader of this paper should send for a 
copy of this book. It is intended to be used in 
school for compositions. At the head of every 
page is an interesting picture about which you 
write the pretty story. Send 10 cents for a sam- 


ple. 
WM. F. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


The lilustrated Dictionary. 
Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words, 
This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of dificult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pre- 


napciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price W cents. Postage pre- 





Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 


BROOKLYN, E. D., NEW YORK 


Norz.— We will send one | game and one Dic 
lands ct. stamps taken. 








tlonary on receipt of © «ts. 
BIG OFFER. oP 02iusen othe | — — 
ee A tee for is conte, post-paid ;two 


‘S BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bow 
Digest, AL Station (Estab, 1849). Paine's up a 


) uptown 
ag as Manas Baja ee coe 
His Writing lessons 


and Witing, 6; quarteriy, worthand,€1i 


‘Address J. L. PATTEN & CO.,58 Barclay 8t,, N. ¥ 


RITE fora crete ComPANIon and 
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Appletons’, Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PREPARED By REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


Every Chart in the series pes in, view a definite 
object, which is thoroughly and systematically 
developed 

Every step in advance is in a logical order of 
progression and development. 


The beautiful and significant 
an especially noticeable and at ve feature sof 
these Charts. 

Pictures, objects, and employed, rather 
than abstract rules and naked type. 


follow the natural method of teaching, 
to those faculties of the child that are 
most yavrakconed, ne a 
proeésses at the 
trom the b srg be ommended when ta use, 
a 


for for convenient an 
Ed LY ~ 4. 
Send for pricelist and has ck particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago 








The Latest and Best. 
LIPPINCOTT'S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARcrus WILtson. 

The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, tegether 
with a supplementary volume desigred beth as a 

READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Tustrated The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS : 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


Natural History Charts, 
BY ©. GILBERT pp enage Lae 


Profemer of the University of 
Assistant State Genomes. of J Laer 
The set consists of six numbers, one each ot the tol- 








low!ng: MAMMALIA; Birps; REPTILES awD — 
INVERTEBRATES: PLANTS; MINERALS, 

Fossits. Each Chart ts, however, complete in Mitnelf, 
and can be purchased sepurately. 

There are in all near.y a thousand ‘llustrations and 
the natural colors of the various objects are faithfully 
given. The plates are not printed mm colors, wut ate 
lithographs caretully and laboriously colore a by hand, 
the only method employed in scientific illustrations 
where accurate and satisfactory results are attained. 
The execution ts of a character not heretofore seen in 
charts, but only in such works as the monographs of 
leodiug ecicntists or the publications of learned so- 
cleties. 

Price of each Chart, mounted, tour os RL three, 


17.00; one entite set ot six, $96.00, Ad 
. L. WHEELER, $8 Clark Street, Chicago. 


ied 
OvuTrLINeSs 
_ or— 


DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY, 


By the same Author, 





These outlines will prove of service to the young stn- 
dent. With this little manual in one hand, a hammer tn 
the other, and a pair of stuut shoes on his feet, be may 
make his tramps available tor physical recreation and 
the gathering of u<etul and interesting information.— 
The Maryland School Journal 

This is a useinl device tor insuring practical, personal 
work in the study of mineralogy. 1t is designed for the 
analysis of minerals, as a botanical manual ia tor that 
of plants. The comparatively small number ot 6 les 
to be described, however, Makes possibie clear, large 
type, plenty of space and a most corvenient tabular ar- 
rangement ot the matter, all of which is in pleasant con- 
trast to the crowded pages of our botanies, and tar less 
suggestive of aching eyes and heads. The plan of ar- 
rangement strikes us as exceedingly convenient and 
practical, and one cannot look it over without wishing 
to try it straightway.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 

The present volume will be tound usefui In affording 
means of elemeatary practice in such experiments as 
are needed by chose beginning the study, and in pre- 
senting a fund ot information on the subject, heretoture 
attainable only by reference to expensive text-books.— 


The Teacher, Philadelphia. 

The increasing interest felt in instruction in the na- 
tural sciences hag created a demand for just such manu- 
als as this. Practical mineralogy opens an interesting 
field for study, andthig work is admirably acapted tor 
the use of the practical mineralogist and prospector, 
and for instruction in schools and academies—N. Ang. 
Jour. of 

Price one dollar. Half price for iutroduction. Teach- 
ere supplied with a sample copy for ifty cents. 


8. L. WHEELER, Publisher, 
83 Clark Btreet, Chicago. 
Agents Wanted—Liberal Commissions. 


A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau St., or 87 Park Row, N. Y. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Cc ATALOGUES UPON APPLIC ATION. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier's Werds ef the Lord Jesus. 3 vol. 813.00 
Fairburn’s Typology et Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8 vo......... 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.......... 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, N. Y¥. City. 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 


Inexperienved teachers and others who wish to 
acquire a clear and concise method of analysis 
and parsing, can find a competent instructor by 
addressing—Care of E. L. Kellogg & Co., 21 Park, 

GRAMMAR. 





By mail. 








J, Colored Fire "Wigs Wigs, Mustaches. 4c. Catalogucs 


THE PRICE OF SOM. 


A Collectio d Secul a sic f 
spans ror mentary at S Advanced uated 


Singing Classes, | 
‘ Choirs, 
Institutes and 


Conventions. 


By C. C. CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


The PRINCE OF SONG contains the resulta of the 
ripened experience of these two most successiul teach- 
ers and conductors, and is just what might be expected 
from real live, pro essive, wide-~wake men. 

In presentin, 8 work to the musical public, we be- 
Neve’ we can reccommend it as me | meeting 
the requirements & book of this scope a de 
and ot its practical use will demonstrate that it is in: 


THE PRINCE OF SONC. 


Price, 75 cents each, by mall, $7.50 per dozen by 
‘Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Ne ixew verks | CINCINNATI 0. 
SEWER-GAS 


CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All 
disease will then forsake your house. You will 
sleep ina pure atmosphere. Wife and children 
will be safe from tyvhoid, diphteria, and all germ 
diseases at home. You will not need to travel for 
better air. The Cremator will protect and ex- 
hilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all 
your drain-pipes, and through an air-tight cham- 
ber in the kitchen range, where all germs, ordors 
and malarias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Alwaysat work. A per- 
fect protector, See for description “ Scribner” 
for July, page 477, and “ The Christian Union” 
for July 13th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway, New York; 
No. 175 High t., Boston ; and 
No. 620 Areb St. Philadelphia. 


THIRD EDITION. 


reartit 








School Qanagement 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 
Eprror OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 


This work takes up the most difficult of all 
school work, viz.: the government of a school, 
and is filled with original and practical ideas on 
the subject. It is invaluable to the teacher who 

desires to improve his school. it has received the 
unqualified 8 ares of em ~~ educators. It is 

a book teacher can practically use, and 
ee A epesies te ot set P forth to puzalé and 
bewiider the teacher. The call for this practical 


work has been so t that in four months we 
have sold two — ons. ae third edition is — 


and sere ree Bane first class. and the binding is ve 
to be 5 

Prof. N. B. Henry, ofthe Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Normal School, writes : 


“ MR. Kemer’ £69 20 well pleased with the 
matter it contains. and with the pointed and orig- 
inal manner in which itis treat d, that I cannot 


hel uu personally to congra' 
paw foe > So beak that he can une 
AGENTS WANTED 


to sell this invaluable work in all parts of the 
United States. Send 75 cents for sample copy and 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


DESIGNS «. mE pine, Bivenot Des ~ po 
Era Page fear tae 


x poe pane ly Ed ro spr. a Address —y 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 

















Manufacturers and Importers of 
BRUSHES, : Seulptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
Te AND CLAY, 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s a 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co's 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
ones FINE COLORS 
Oil Sketching Papers, IN TUBES. 
os 
CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
Was Seas ee earl 
Cakes and Moist. —o— 


dil Lani Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Pant Works :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devee. “James F. Drummond. — Fred’k Saunders, Jr. 


The Blanchard 


FONRS 7 Zi 2 


PRE: 
S¢, 
THESE RIBED pS 
ARE LIQUID 


FOODS, 


PREPARED astern FROM PAYSicy "ANS 


Wheat, Beef, Milk. 


Dr. Blanchard’s ‘Aestane and Essays" on Pood, Price 25 cents. ALL DRUGGISTS, 

Address THF BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Square, N: Y. 
Dr. Blanchard aati | f: ee, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases, Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six bottles 
for $%. Sample Bottle 8c. 

The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera iniantum. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. Sample bottle #1. 

The Beef and Milkis for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 

and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles for $10. a bottie #1 


The Lite Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “‘ goneness.”” Never failing rem- 
y tor the aie ol, opium and tohacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
& botties for $7.50. ‘Sample bottie Te . 








J. Seaver Page. 


CURE 


ADE MARK 
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(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Circulars free on 
application. 



























For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903, Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPF GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole ll 


- School Supplies. 


The following articles. needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 
















Acme Paper, send tor gree Net a! Hazon (Dustiess,) per com... . %| Ink Well Covers, per doz......... 30 
Aids to School Discipline.......  obies Dictionary, Websters’ U: dg- | Kindergarten Maierial, send for 
Blackbosrds. | ay or price list Ps 6 a Ee a + price list. 

dividers........... plomas (sample,)....... be 4 eo Pencils 

+ he oy per doz. ..1. 30 | Bureke Stating. pt quart » beeen | Maps .......-+...... 
Cube Root BIOCKS... . ....ssceeees 1.10 | Exercise Books, send tor price it, Mottoes, 20 ad L 1 sy 
Composition Books, pkg. 0: 95....1.50| Forms and Solids’ te tno.bon). 3 | 
1 orms—Geomet 


Call 1 1 40 | 
=~ tt poess. send for - list. 








All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York 


STOP res cree CATARRL 


HOME TREATMENT. NO CHARGE FOR 
pre Sree: wey The fearful effects of 
on the system can be stopped. Childs 
Treatment is the only known means 
y= permenees eure. Send for dis- 
, terms, Address 


Rev. T. >. CHILDS, Troy, O. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
WAR 








STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv, 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 

Branch Offices —1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Nort® 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. T! 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentieme®'* 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtsis* 
Cleaned o- Dyed. Goods received and returned by ©* 
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vintie Samesre $5ro $2023, day at home geuptes, worth $5 tree 
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